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The Roman Menace 
By JouN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Several months ago a Boston divine 
warned the world that Monsignor 
Sheen is a bigger and badder wolf than 
Joseph Stalin. For many moons 
Bishop Oxnam, head of the Federal 
Council of Churches, has been saying 
that now is the time for all good men 
to come to the aid of their country and 
to break the strangle-hold which the 
Catholic Church is fastening upon a 
dormant America. Now is the time 
for a new Beowulf to come forth in 
power to slay the cannibal-ogre Gren- 
del whose head is in Rome and whose 
horned tail is in American politics. 
Even a venerable voice from Princeton 
Theological Seminary speaks out 
against the menace of Rome. 

A sermon on “The Church and 
America” is therefore timely to-day. 
Brotherhood Week comes and goes, 
but bigotry is always with us. Let us 
hope the bigots are rare, that their 
noise is out of all proportion to their 
numbers. But they do startle the 
weak and unwary, and a sermon might 
serve to pour oil on anxious fears in 
the hearts of the honest and sincere. 

The section of Washington surround- 
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ing the Catholic University is some- 
times called Little Rome. There the 
priests and seminarians walk the 
streets in their cassocks. There the 
universal, supranational Catholic 
Church sits down at the doorstep of 
the national capital and finds itself 
very much at home. This scene in 
Washington is typical of the situation 
of the Church in the rest of the United 
States. The Roman Catholic Church 
is an integral part of the American 
scene—as native as the corn-fields of 
the West or the skyline of New York. 

The Church has prospered in Amer- 
ica as perhaps nowhere else in the 
modern world. The Land of Our 
Lady is the natural climate for Catholi- 
cism, the land blessed with myriad 
memories of early Catholic mission- 
aries. As Cardinal Gibbons said, “‘in 
the genial atmosphere of liberty she 
blossoms like the rose.”’ 


Catholic Teachings and American Ideals 


There is a family resemblance be- 
tween Catholic teaching and American 
ideas. Hilaire Belloc was certainly 
wrong when he said that the culture 
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of the United States from its original 
religion and by its momentum and 
whole tradition is opposed to the 
Catholic Church. Belloc was once 
making a speech when someone from 
the back of the hall shouted: “Speak 
up!’ He replied: “It’s all right. 
I’m only talking to myself.” Often 
Belloc has had a genuine message for 
the world, but when he was talking 
about ‘‘The Church and America’ he 
was certainly talking only to himself. 

It is a fact that the basic ideas of 
American culture, those embodied in 
the Constitution and Declaration of 
Independence, can be read in the works 
of St. Thomas. This does not mean 
that Jefferson borrowed from Aquinas 
directly, or from Cardinal Bellarmine, 
as has been alleged. But from some 
writer whose ultimate source was St. 
Thomas he did take the fundamental 
American concepts that all men are 
created equal and are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights. 
The Constitution simply elaborates 
on the Catholic teaching that the 
State cannot totally own the individual 
or direct his life: certain rights are a 
private sanctuary. 

The Rev. Justin Nixon, a Presby- 
terian pastor in Rochester, said in an 
article in Harper’s some years ago that 
the danger to individual liberty to-day 
does not come from iivasion of state 
rights by the Church; it comes, he 
said, from that impudent Cesarism 
which maintains that the State can do 
no wrong. The Roman Catholic 
Church, he asserted, has taught this 
truth for centuries. 


Catholics and the American Revolution 


The Catholics in the Colonies re- 
alized the essential Catholicity of the 
goal they were fighting for. Only this 
vivid awareness of the real character 


of the Revolution can explain why 
they fought at all—for they had good 
reason not to fight. Maynard in his 
“Story of American Catholicism”’ tells 
of the maltreatment of Catholics by 
certain Colonists. At the beginning 
of the Revolution, after a century of 
persecution of the Catholics, the soap- 
box orators were still declaiming 
against the Church. They called 
George III a Jesuit, and decorated his 
statue with a rosary. Even Congress 
took part in the general smear cam- 
paign. One Congressional document 
referred to Catholicism as a religion 
that deluged England in blood, and 
disbursed impiety, bigotry, persecu- 
tion, murder and rebellion through 
every part of the world. But Congress 
regretted it when seeking the help of 
Catholic France. The Catholic Colon- 
ists, however, passed over all this 
scalding abuse, and looked to the main 
issue. They knew that the leaders 
of the Revolution visioned a govern- 
ment that would recognize political 
and religious liberty. 

Bishop Oxnam maintains that 
Catholic intolerance behaves itself 
until Catholics grow in numbers into a 
majority of the population. Wher- 
ever they outnumber, they begin to 
persecute. Boston is seventy-six per 
cent Catholic: the Inquisition, I sup- 
pose, is secretly established on the 
Common, and every day there is a 
heresy-hunt through Beacon Hill. 
Catholics were in the majority in 
Maryland: yet, they were the first to 
introduce religious liberty in the Colo- 
nies. And the great hope of the 
Catholics in the thirteen States, the 
dream for which they were ready to 
sacrifice their lives, was a permanent 
government along the lines of the 
glorious experiment in Catholic Mary- 
land. 
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Broad Basis of Americanism 


A preacher must, of course, keep pro- 
portion guarded. It is too much—in 
fact, absurd—to say that the American 
Government is Catholic. Truman is a 
good Protestant, and Byrnes doesn’t 
say his beads. Our Government does 
offer freedom and protection to the 
Church, but it holds out the same 
liberty to all denominations without 
partiality. Benedict Arnold appar- 
ently saw some kind of an alliance 
between Congress and the Church. 
He tried to justify his treason on the 
ground that he had actually witnessed 
Congress attending Mass in Philadel- 
phia for the soul of a Catholic in papist 
Purgatory. But Washington said that 
our country is founded on something 
more general than an explicit belief 
in Christianity, and Jefferson was a 
Deist, not a Christian. 

The American Government is built 
on the very broad base of a belief in 
God, not necessarily on specific Catho- 
lic teachings about God. In an ideal 
State, one in which all or virtually all 
the people were Catholic, the Church 
might desire specific Catholic teaching 
and positive help from the State, but 
in a country like the United States 
with so many denominations our 
system of separation of Church and 
State is the best possible—and we 
Catholics would dread a change. 


Catholics in War and Politics 


The response of Catholics in all our 
wats has been prompt and generous. 
They have died on the battlefields of 
Saratoga and Gettysburg and the 
Argonne in numbers well beyond their 
proportion of the repulation. In the 
recent waz, our Bishops pledged the 
aid of the Church in America to the 
President. The records of this last 
war are starred with Catholic exploits. 








Who has not heard of Father O’Callag- 
han, for instance? For we realize 
the debt we owe our country, and, if we 
should forget, the Church would re- 
mind us that patriotism is a duty that 
issues out of the Fourth Command- 
ment under pain of sin. “Be a good 
Catholic and you can’t help being a 
good American,” wrote Commander 
O’Shea. And good Catholics whose 
ancestors were persecuted for religion 
on the other side have an even keener 
appreciation of what America means. 

We have been willing to die for our 
country, but the preacher in all sin- 
cerity can ask the question: ‘‘Have we 
been willing to live for our country?” 
The record of the public life of Ameri- 
can Catholics is rather sombre in 
comparison with the bright-starred 
honor roll of our heroic dead. In the 
days of peace we have not done our 
part in national life. This may be 
ammunition for the bigots, but it is.a 
sorry fact. 

Perhaps we feel that we are still a 
persecuted people, that we must al- 
ways be on the defensive, that we must 
shun the main currents of the life of 
our time because they are evil and 
anti-Catholic. And so we tend to 
retreat into our homes and churches, 
as the early Christians fled pagan Rome 
into the deserts. The yeast does not 
leaven, the light of the world hides 
itself under a bushel, and as a result 
only the poorer type of Catholic ven- 
tures into politics and national life. 
But we are not very patriotic if we 
fail to contribute to the general de- 
velopment and welfare of the country. 
For patriotism doesn’t mean a tem- 


‘porary insanity in wartime; it is not 


a vague mysticism, but a dictate of 
right reason that has its head in the 
stars but its feet on the ground, in 
peace as in war. 
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Washington said that morality is 
the bulwark of government. An 
honest preacher must admit that, by 
and large, we have done little to raise 
the tone of public morality in this 
country. The good Catholics gener- 
ally shun public life, and the bad 
Catholics have disgraced it. The 
average Catholic politician does not 
represent an improvement over men 
of the type of Adams and Jefferson. 
Patriotism, said Dr. Johnson, is the 
last refuge of a scoundrel. Politics is 
the first and last love of Catholic 
scoundrels. A politician may give a 
pious talk at a Communion Breakfast 
on Sunday, but the important question 
is: “Does he take graft on Monday?” 
Archbishop Cushing in March spoke 
sharply about men in public life whose 
lips honor God on Sunday, but whose 
hearts are far from Him during the 
week. And the late Cardinal O’Connell 
commenting on those who ‘Vote for 
their own,’ said that the term, “‘our 
own,” applies only to Catholics who 
love God and keep His command- 
ments. 


Catholic Contributions to National 
Virtue 


Again, just how much have we con- 
tributed to national virtue? The 
Catholic priest, the Catholic nun, and 
the Catholic mother have been a trinity 
of inspiration. We have cultivated 
the supernatural virtues. But have 
we been conspicuously superior to 
non-Catholics in the “natural” virtues 
of courtesy, humility, kindness, good- 
temper, and honesty? It may be 


that Catholics in their conversations 
in public are cleaner in speech than 
their non-Catholic friends, but the 
difference is not so great as to mark 
out Catholics as men who have a spe- 
cial reverence for the tongue that 


touches Our Lord’s body in Holy Com- 
munion. 

There is no doubt that we have ele- 
vated the tone of the movies through 
the Legion of Decency. That was a 
great victory. But why has there 
been no organized movement on a 
large scale to insure a living wage to 
the workingman in accordance with 
the Encyclicals? A few Catholics 
have agitated for a fair redistribution 
of wealth to relieve the misery of the 
poor, but, in general, Catholics have 
been content to let the problem solve 
itself. Meanwhile the case for birth 
control gets a hearing because of the 
squalor of the poor. Pope Leo XIII, 
years ago, called on us to act. There 
was little response. Pope Pius XI re- 
affirmed the need of such action. 
To-day we are beginning to do some- 
thing on a small scale, while Com- 
munism has become a giant. Heywood 
Broun said that Red Communism is 
pink in comparison with the dynamite 
of the Encyclicals; maybe that is 
why we are afraid. 

The Catholic attitude to human 
slavery has always been clear: in 
Christ Jesus there is neither slave nor 
freeman, but all have been equally 
redeemed by the Blood of Our Saviour. 
Perhaps it is well for the preacher to 
say nothing about our record in 
America with regard to Negro slavery. 
Perhaps we did even less to abolish it 
than we are doing to-day to eliminate 
the slavery under Capitalism. Some 
of the staunchest supporters of negro 
slavery were Catholics. Even to-day 
we are doing comparatively little for 
these good, naturally religious people, 
while the Communists are showering 
upon them every kindness as a bribe. 
We Catholics, moreover, did a service 
to our country in fighting Prohibition, 
but will the historian of the future 
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write that we went on to replace Pro- 
hibition with a shining example of 
Catholic sobriety? 


Intellectual Contributions of American 
Catholics 


In things of the mind, what have we 
contributed? It is true that the 
Church would rather save the soul of 
an ignorant beggar than produce a 
Shakespeare. But the fact is that the 
Catholic Church in other countries 
has developed intellectual giants. It 
used to be said that Catholics here 
are mainly immigrants, and that they 
must pass through a brick-and-mortar 
stage in building up culture. Surely 
we ought to have passed that stage by 
this time! Not more than ten per cent 
of the leading scientists are Catholic. 
In literature we can point to a mere 
handful of top-rank Catholic writers, 
while we lament a cluster of stars who 
have fallen from the Faith. And we 
are definitely not proud of those 
Catholics in Hollywood who have been 
notorious public examples of that soft- 
ness that makes for national immoral- 
ity. 

Washington in his “Farewell 
Address” said that religion is the 
foundation of morality. Yet, so many 
of the leaders of influence in our 
country to-day are men without any 
trace of religion. Through magazines, 
books, and lectures, and all manner of 
Communistic activity they are trans- 
forming the old American notions of 
morality into monstrous materialism 
and Godless humanitarianism. While 
we Catholics add little, they contribute 
much that is destructive, especially 
towards the elimination of the concept 
of natural rights. The Catholic Press, 
however, must be congratulated for its 
fearless and open opposition to the in- 
cursions of Communism. 


Light and Shadows 


In a sermon on the lines suggested 
by the preceding points, it is advisable 
for the preacher to note that there is 
far more light than shadow in the true 
picture of American Catholicism. But 
he ought to remind his audience that 
we could eliminate most of the shad- 
ows if we would remember that 
Christ said that we are the light of the 
world. We are not to hide it, but to 
place it on a candlestick where all 
may see it. We are the leaven to 
leaven the whole mass. We are not to 
bottle up divine grace in our own 
personal piety or hoard the riches of 
our faith. Ours is not a religion that 
is a purely personal and private rela- 
tionship with God. Ours is a social 
religion: we go out to the neighbor 
and then up to God. 

Freely we have received, freely we 
should give. With our lives we will 
defend the country against the Anti- 
christ without; by our personal ex- 
ample and civic energy we must pro- 
tect it from the Antichrist within. 
And in fulfilling our obligation of 
patriotism, we might notice the apolo- 
getic, missionary value of good citizen- 
ship. To see America Catholic is a 
consummation devoutly to be wished 
for, but it is impossible unless we put 
our faith into action in the whirl of life 
about us. : 

The Constitution is not a lifeless 
document. It lives by the life of the 
people, and it will cease to have the 
force of law if it does not represent the 
sentiments and habits of life of the 
American people. By living a Catholic 
life in its fullness, in public as well as 
in private, we shall help to sustain and 
support the vitality of that sacred 
charter of human rights. That is the 
message that we can give, not only to 
Catholics, but to non-Catholics as 
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well. For Catholicism is the congenial 
fulfillment of the finest American ideals 
and aspirations. 


What Lies Ahead? 


The dream of a new world that 
would rise up on the ruins of the last 
war has not been fulfilled. Another 
war may not be imminent, but the 
future is shadowed with gray. The 
trouble was that these post-war dreams 
were built on human foundations, and 
wherever you find the purely human, 
you also find the grim spectre of sin. 
Christ was not wanted; the new evan- 
gelists did not care to have Him carry- 
ing His cross in their Utopias. And 
while Christ was barred, sin crept into 
the making of treaties and their en- 
forcement, as inthe caseof the Balkans. 


Let us hope that here in America, 
under God, we shall have a new birth 
of the old freedom—and a new energy 
among Catholics as citizens of the 
Republic. Catholics consecrated them- 
selves heart and soul to the work 
they had to do during the war—to the 
death they had toface. We shall have 
peace in America if Catholics will con- 
tinue their high and holy dedication 
to the ideals for which so many patri- 
otic Catholics gave up their lives. 
At this moment there is no more ap- 
propriate battle-cry than the words 
addressed by an official representative 
of Pope Leo XIII to the American 
people fifty years ago: “The Gospel 
of Christ in one hand, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States in the other, 
go forth to work and to victory.” 














Every Catholic an Apostle 


By Josepu P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


The title of this article states the 
proposition put forth lately by a Brit- 
ish priest. He is neither an ill-informed 
man nor a visionary, except in the sense 
that Saints always have been and al- 
ways will be visionaries—wild men and 
wild women in the eyes of Catholic 
conservatives when these are asked for 
an expenditure of their own spiritual 
energy. This priest knows the histori- 
cal developments of the Saviour’s 
commission and command to convert 
the World; and he appears himself to 
have acted on that command with no 
small amount of intelligent zeal. He 
appears to have not only looked after 
the good Catholics of the parish where 
he was working before becoming a war 
chaplain, but to have also gone out to 
bring back the fallen-away Catholics 
and to try to bring in the non-Catho- 
lics. 

This priest is Father Francis Ripley 
of the Archdiocese of Liverpool, now 
serving in his country’s Air Forces. 
Father Ripley proves his proposition 
in principle and in fact within the com- 
pass of a 25-page pamphlet by the 
Paternoster Publications, Ltd., of 67 
Fleet Street, London, under the title 
“Calling All Apostles’’—too bad that 
many another author does not com- 
press his message within 25 pages, in- 
stead of using 250 pages to the im- 
mense aggregate loss of readers’ time 
and money. This author less than two 
years ago had written his first thoughts 
on the Apostolate of the Laity under 
the publisher’s title, ‘“‘Blue Print for 
Lay Action.” The points he made in 
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that first pamphlet he sums up in this 
pamphlet in seven sentences: 


(a) Ignorance of the real nature of 
the Church as the Mystical Body of 
Christ is widespread. 

(b) The Church is Christ’s other 
self, and her members take the place 
of Christ in the world to-day. 

(c) Hence, all must have the 
apostolic outlook of the Master, and 
every community of Christians 
should reflect the dynamism, drive 
and energy of Christ. 

(d) Every Christian is bound to be 
an apostle, otherwise he is not lead- 
ing a full Christian life. 

(e) There is one method of the 
apostolate that is likely to be more 
effective than any other—and that 
is personal contact. 

(f) Every Christian must be given 
the opportunity of fulfilling his voca- 
tion as another Christ-Apostle. 

(g) The apostolate of non-Catho- 
lics offers tremendous opportunities 
we just cannot afford to neglect. 


Nemesis of Irreligion Stalks Modern 
Society 

Now, let us consider the points of the 
latest tpamphlet, entitled “Calling All 
Apostles.”” Father Ripley begins that 
thesis by recalling under the heading 
of peace the words recorded in St. Luke 
(xix. 41-44), and applies the dire pre- 
diction of the Saviour to the destroyed 
cities of Europe: that their sufferings 
are such as have never before been 
known in the history of man—suffer- 
ings that have been inflicted upon 
millions. All the evils associated with 
the most devastating war of all time 
are now taking their full toll; and if 
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any ask why are all these things being 
done, I think the Christian would not 
be far from wrong in replying in the 
words of Our Lord, as recorded by St. 
Luke: “They have been done to thee 


because thou didst not understand the - 


ways that can bring thy peace.” Then 
Father Ripley calls attention to the 
declaration of the present Holy Father 
on February 25, 1941, that these evils 
are almost the nemesis following the 
denial of God for the want of religion, 
which like a plague perturbs and cor- 
rupts the souls of people, and like a fire 
threatens to spread all over Europe 
and other entire continents. He fur- 
ther quotes the same Holy Father as 
saying in the Encyclical, Summi Ponti- 
ficatus, that the beginning of all these 
troubles is the impious attempt to de- 
throne Christ. And, as if to answer 
anticipated objections, Father Ripley 
contends that Nazism and Fascism 
could not have got the hold they did 
unless the countries they took over 
were characterized by inertia, inaction 
and general apathy in their Catholic 
life. He said that the very fact that 
striking manifestations of the apostolic 
spirit by a few in those countries could 
be viewed with surprise by fellow- 
Catholics is evidence that the majority 
of these fellow-Catholics lacked the full 
Catholic spirit. The few were doing 
simply what every member of the’Church 
ought to have been doing, manifesting to 
the world the apostolic outlook of 
Jesus Christ. Just as an anemic 
Catholicism left the way open for the 
Reformation five hundred years ago, 
so has it been the necessary preparation 
for the” present-day capitulation to 
materialistic totalitarianism. 

In an entire paragraph Father Rip- 
ley describes the public dishonesty of 
our own country, no less than that of 
England: 


“At this moment humanity has 
been degraded beyond belief. A 
large part of Europe is under the heel 
of an unscrupulous and utterly god- 
less tyranny; Britain and America 
appear to have been forced by the 
same Power into the dark betrayal 
of Poland; a complete lack of prin- 
ciple seems to dominate every aspect 
of political life; the Press is char- 
acterized by slavish subservience to 
party politics and an insincerity so 
gross that its like has never been wit- 
nessed before. Humanity is bound 
by the financial and economic crisis 
so fast that, the more it struggles to 
free itself, the more enmeshed does 
it become. It is the prey to anti-God 
propaganda, indifferent to religion, 
regardless of morality, satiated with 
pleasure, dominated by greed, filled 
with distrust. It has reached the 
stage of unashamedly gloating over 
cruelties and atrocities that it would 
have condemned out-of-hand thirty 
years ago. In short, it is trampling 
underfoot the sacred principles 
which throughout the history of 
Christian Europe have been the 
guide to all social intercourse; it is 
casting aside truth and honesty, al- 
ways the acknowledged foundations 
of international concord; it is de- 
liberately destroying the long-stand- 
ing traditions of Faith in God and 
obedience to His law which are the 
only guarantees of real progress 
towards the final well-being of all.” 


Sole Prospect for Real Peace 


The Christian has no confidence in 
the peace promises of politicians. He 
goes on to cite instead the peace prom- 
ise of the Saviour the night before he 
died: “I will ask the Father and He 
will give you another to befriend you, 
one who is to dwell with you for ever. 
It is the truth-giving Spirit, for whom 
the world can find no room, because it 
cannot see Him, cannot recognize Him. 
Peace is My bequest to you, and the 
peace which I give you is Mine to give. 
I do not give peace as the world gives 
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it.... Do not let your heart be dis- 
tressed or play the coward. I have 
said this to you that in Me you may 
find peace. In the world you will find 
only tribulation” (John, chapters xiv 
and xvi). 

At this point Fr. Ripley appends the 
wonderful prophecy uttered long be- 
fore by the Prophet Isaias: ‘‘For a 
Child is born to us, and a Son is given 
to us and government is upon His 
shoulders; and His name shall be 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, God the 
Mighty, the Father of the world to 
come, the Prince of Peace. His empire 
shall be multiplied, and there shall be 
no end of peace.” 

Father Ripley goes on to say that 
both that prophecy of real peace and 
the assurance of real peace by the 
Prince of Peace Himself were before the 
mind of the present Holy Father when 
he spoke before an Easter crowd in St. 
Peter’s on Easter Sunday in 1940: 


“That important lesson, that the 
sole source of world peace is the spirit 
of Christ, besides being found on 
page after page of Holy Writ, has 
been insisted on time after time by 
the Popes. I quote only one ex- 
ample, the words of our present Holy 
Father at the conclusion of the dis- 
course delivered in St. Peter’s Basil- 
ica on Easter Sunday, 1940: ‘As 
these evils crowd in upon us, what 
hope of remedy is left to us, except 
that which comes from Christ, from 
His inspirations and from His teach- 
ing, a healing stream flowing through 
every vein of our society? Only 
Christ’s law, only Christ’s grace, can 
renew and restore private and public 
life, redressing the true balance of 
rights and duties, checking un- 
bridled self-interest, controlling pas- 
sion, implementing and perfecting 
the course of strict justice with His 
overflowing charity. He who could 
once give His commands to wind 
and storm, who could allay the 
waves of an angry sea and reduce 


them to calm, He it is who alone can 
turn men’s hearts to peace and 
brotherly love; He alone can bid the 
nations settle their disputes, freely 
and successfully, not by violence but 
by the law of truth, of justice and of 
charity; He alone can strike the 
swords from their hands and join 
those hands at last in a treaty of 
friendship.’ ”’ 


Christian Reunion Indispensable for 
World Peace 


At this point ‘Father Ripley in- 
troduces his theme proper, that the 
message of Christ to the world, if it is 
to be effective, must be presented to a 
united Christendom, and that united 
Christendom cannot come about until 
the dominant elements of all non- 
Catholic Christians are brought intothe 
Church. He says that it is hard to see 
how this grand object can be con- 
templated, not to say achieved, with- 
out a revival of the apostolic spirit in 
the heart and soul of every member of 
the Church: “If that is the only hope 
of the reunion of Christendom, it fol- 
lows logically that it is also the only 
hope of world peace.” He elaborates 
this point in a dozen good lines: 


“True peace can come only from 
the spirit of Christ, from true, 
authentic Christianity. That, in its 
entirety, is possessed by the Catholic 
Church, and by the Catholic Church 
alone. The Church, then, is the only 
source from which the world can re- 
ceive it. But the world will not re- 
ceive it until it is first offered. 
Humanity is ignorant of the fact 
that in Christ’s spirit lies its only 
salvation; it is imperative that that 
truth be thrust before it so vividly, 
so persistently, so appealingly, so 
convincingly, that there will be no 
question about its being accepted. 
Such an ideal is impossible of attain- 
ment without the aid of vast num- 
bers of apostles drawn from the rank 
and file of the laity.” 
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Thereupon, he appeals to the present 
Pope, as an authority in this matter, in 
a talk given to the members of Italian 
Catholic Action on September 4, 1940; 
and also to the late Pope in a letter to 
the Hierarchy of Argentina in Feb- 
ruary, 1931. 


A Forgotten Kind of Patriotism 


Father Ripley reminds his readers 
that true patriotism does not consist in 
the glorification of the civil power, es- 
pecially when that power knows no law 
save the law of success and demands 
the blind obedience of its subjects to 
its every enactment, however impious. 
He also reminds his readers that reli- 
gious obligations come before the du- 
ties of patriotism, and that love of 
truth and justice is a higher love than 
that of our country; that being faith- 
ful to truth and justice is indeed the 
only means of loving one’s country 
truly. Then he gives a very good 
working definition of patriotism: “It 
is the love of one’s fellow-citizens for 
God’s sake with the object of securing 
the well-being of all.” And he insists 
that in this general love of the neighbor 
our fellow-countrymen have a special 
title, just as have our family, relatives, 
friends and benefactors; that God 
Himself wishes us to love the environ- 
ment and the society in which we were 
born, to’ love the national character- 
istics of our people, our common his- 
torical traditions, our legitimate na- 
tional aspirations and social customs, 
our national tombs and monuments. 
He insists further that patriotism ex- 
tends to the promotion of the real in- 
terests of our country, and that no in- 
terest could be higher than the true 
service of God. He appeals to the 
religious love of country witnessed by 
the Old Testament; he cites the ex- 
ample of Judas Machabeus uttering a 


battle cry that it was better to die 
than to see the evils of his nation, and 
of the seven martyred brothers who 
offered up their lives and bodies for the 
laws of their fathers, and called upon 
God to be speedily merciful to their 
nation. He cites the example of the 
Saviour Himself longing to gather His 
countrymen as a hen doth gather her 
chickens, and they refused; and of 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles, while 
on fire with zeal for the salvation of 
souls, yet boasting of his Jewish na- 
tionality. Pope Leo XIII inculcates 
this same truth: ‘The natural law en- 
joins us to love devotedly and to defend 
our country, so that every good citizen 
does not hesitate to face death for his 
native land.” 

Father Ripley ends this strain by 
remarking sorrowfully yet hopefully 
about the high patriotism exhibited by 
every rank of his countrymen during 
six years for the purpose of preserving a 
place for their children to live in and 
enjoy peace and prosperity. Yet, the 
thoughtful Christian knows that with- 
out a return to Christian faith and 
practice that vision for which men died 
will be an empty hope. And our 
author wonders how many of those 
who worked so ardently in every form 
of war work will, during the rest of 
their lives, devote as much of their 
spare time to the Christian Apostolate 
as they did to helping to win the vic- 
tory during those years of awful war- 
fare. 


Every Catholic Obliged to Be an Apostle 


Under this point Father Ripley 
leads off by asserting that the greatest 
need of the day is to bring home to 
every Catholic his positive obligation 
of going out and seeking conversions. 
He deplores the lack of serious accept- 
ance of this obligation on the part of 
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the generality of priests, to say nothing 
of the laity. In England, he remarks, 
there has been an actual falling off in 
conversions during the last twenty 
years; so that the present rate of con- 
versions is 1 convert for every 300 
Catholics (about the same percentage 
as obtains in this country), 11/4 con- 
verts for each priest, and 4 converts for 
each church. Thereupon Father Rip- 
ley quotes the Saviour’s Post-Resur- 
rection Mandate, according to St. 
Matthew (xxviii. 18-20) and according 
to St. Mark (xvi. 17-18) to the 
Apostles, and through them to all the 
faithful. He goes on to tell how fully 
the first Christians carried out that 
mandate. His summary of their 
achievements is heartening: 


“History tells us how those first 
Christians acquitted themselves of 
this obligation imposed upon them 
by the Master. St. Clement, one of 
the earliest successors of St. Peter, 
who ruled the Church towards the 
end of the first century, was able to 
write in a letter to Corinth that the 
Christians already formed an im- 
mense multitude who were suffering 
martyrdom and every kind of tor- 
ment. A few years later the martyr, 
St. Justin, could state that there was 
nowhere any community of people 
amongst which there were not 
Christians who invoked the name of 
Jesus Crucified. In the first century 
alone the Faith had been preached 
in forty-one countries and thirteen 
provinces. By the end of the second 
century another thirty-three coun- 
tries had been converted, and the 
Gospel was being preached on all 
the shores of the Mediterranean as 
well as far into France and Egypt. 
But not only was the geographical 
extension of the Church so rapid; 
its extension throughout the various 
classes of society was equally re- 
markable. The poor came into the 
Church in their thousands, but the 
rich came also, and even members of 
the household of the Emperor him- 








self. The most learned men of the 
time—Justin, Athenagoras, Aris- 
tides, Irenzeus, Cyprian, and a whole 
host of others—embraced the new 
religion; so did famous soldiers like 
St. Sebastian, and some of the best- 
known matrons of Rome.’’ 


From the mandate of the Saviour, 
Father Ripley passes to its iteration 
and reiteration by Councils and Popes. 
These in succession were so many 
voices reéchoing the sentiments heard 
first by the Apostles and the little band 
that accompanied them: 


“Listen to the stirring exhorta- 
tion of the Acts of the Vatican 
Council: ‘In the Heart of Jesus 
Christ do we conjure ail the Faithful, 
. . . and we command them in the 
Name of God and of Our Divine 
Saviour that they shall utilize all 
their energies to cause errors within 
the Church to cease, and for the 
diffusion of the most pure faith.’ 
Leo XIII repeats the same truth: 
‘Among the duties that bind us to 
God and to the Church, let this one 
especially be mentioned—that each 
one, according to his powers, must 
exert himself to defend the truths of 
Christianity and to beat back errors’ 
(Encyclical Sapientie Christiane). 
Pius X is no less emphatic: ‘We 
know that God commended to each 
one the care of his neighbor (Ecclus., 
xvii. 12). And so, not only priests, 
but all the faithful without exception, 
must labor for the interests of God 
and souls’ (Encyclical E supremi 
apostolatus). Pius XI proclaimed 
the same truth over and over again. 
Pages could be filled with quotations 
from his speeches and writings. The 
apostolate of the laity was the lead- 
ing motif of his glorious pontificate: 
‘All are held to cooperate for the 
Kingdom of Jesus Christ, because 
all are the blessed subjects of that 
dear reign; why, the members of 
any family ought all of them to do 
something for it. Todo nothing is a 
sin of omission, and it may be ex- 
tremely grave. All must act, and for 
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all there is a place and a way’ (Speech 
to the Directors of the Apostleship 
of Prayer, September 2, 1927). 

“One would have thought that all 
these exhortations would have been 
sufficient for loyal Catholic people. 
Yet, the present Holy Father, Pius 
XII, after nearly twenty centuries 
of Christianity, finds it necessary to 
repeat the fact no less than ten times 
in an Encyclical to the Universal 
Church: ‘We desire that all who 
claim the Church as their mother, 
should seriously consider that not 
only the sacred ministers and those 
who have consecrated themselves 
to God in religious life, but the other 
members of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, as well, have the obligation 
of working hard and constantly for 
the upbuilding and increase of this 
Body’ (Encyclical Mystici Cor- 
poris).” 


Secularism Based on Greed 


In the light of this teaching of the 
Church, Father Ripley calls attention 
to the all-encompassing secularism re- 
motely begun by the religious revolu- 
tion of the sixteenth century. He 
quotes Pius XI as telling in one sen- 
tence the present attitude of the 
world: “Is it not, in fine, greed, what- 
ever be its species and form, that has 
brought the world to a pass we all see 
and deplore?” (Encyclical Caritate 
Christi Compulst). 

To replace that greed by divine char- 
ity, Father Ripley describes in a single 
sentence also the odds we must face: 
“The seriousness of the position will 
only be appreciated when it is realized 
that the Catholic body, faced as it is 
with the mighty task of doing battle 
against the forces of neo-paganism, is 
itself held in bonds by the very prin- 
ciple that is the foundation of the whole 
philosophy of the enemy.” Over 


against this apathy of the typical Cath- 
olic, he develops very forcefully the im- 
plications of Christian Baptism, to say 


nothing of that militant Sacrament of 
Confirmation. His description of the 
first sermon on conversion is worth 
quoting: 


“See Peter standing on the thresh- 
old of what but a few moments ago 
was his self-made prison. He raises 
his hand for silence; a roaring mob 
obeys asif it wereaduty. Hespeaks: 
they listen; they dare not interrupt. 
He is eloquent, convincing. He 
storms their inner souls; he smashes 
down the barriers of their prejudices 
and misconceptions. And strangest 
of all, he does it by holding up to 
them as their hero One who but re- 
cently was hunted, cast out from the 
city, crucified. The dialect he uses 
he learned as a fisherman by Gali- 
lee’s seashore; yet, all understand 
as if he speaks in their own tongue. 
A week or two ago he even denied 
that he knew this Christ; half an 
hour ago he was cringing behind 
locked doors; now, in spite of 
priests, Pharisees and soldiers, he 
has come out and is compelling them 
by his words to accept as Master 
Him whom they had seen crucified 
as a criminal in their midst. There 
is no question of disputation; as one 


voice is silent, thousands roar: 
‘What shall we do?’ And they are 
baptized. 


“That wasthe beginning. With all 
the eleven it was the same. From 
the coming of the Holy Ghost they 
were changed men. The world be- 
came too small for them; they car- 
ried the name of Christ, the truth 
of His message, the glory of His 
Cross to every corner of the world, 
knowing well that at the journey’s 
end the upraised hand of the execu- 
tioner ever awaited them. 

“Tf the majority of confirmed souls 
in England to-day were really ful- 
filling their obligations, really taking 
advantage of the sacramental graces 
given to them, could a Catholic 
paper ever be able to record a drop 
in the number of conversions as high 
as 500 per annum?” 


He drives home the obligation that 
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is incumbent on pastors, and on their 
people as well, to help carry out the 
universal mandate in these few sen- 
tences: “‘Let local Ordinaries and pas- 
tors regard those non-Catholics living 
within their dioceses and parishes as 
committed to their care in the Lord” 
(Canon 1350). 


No Arguments against Facts 


Father Ripley silences all objections 
to the contrary by an enumeration of a 
few achievements that can be dupli- 
cated in any parish of the world. Let 
us listen to his concluding paragraphs: 


“Surely, you will say, that is a 
fantastic picture! Not a bit of it. 
Consider some of these facts. A day- 
retreat organized at Boston, U.S.A., 
attended by 125 non-Catholics; a 
day-retreat organized at Ilford, Lon- 
don, with 90 non-Catholics present; 
at Manchester, seven such retreats 
already held. Results: 12 converts 
so far received and 19 more under 
instruction. In South Melbourne, 
24 non-Catholics attending weekly 
instructions on the Church, given by 
one of the curates. Thirty people 
not of the Faith attending a series of 
lunch-time talks daily in war-torn 
London. At Flint, Michigan, 55 
Protestants attending a retreat spe- 
cially organized forthem. Fifty non- 
Catholics present at Day Confer- 
ences held in Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh regularly. In a Liverpool 
parish, invitations were taken out 
to every non-Catholic home in the 
district, a personal call being made 
in each case. The result—packed 
congregations every Sunday night 
for the whole of Lent for a series of 
sermons on the Faith, and many 
non-Catholics professed themselves 
interested. Two went under in- 
struction immediately. In Dublin, 


over 100 non-Catholics attended a 











retreat for them held at Blackrock 
College on September 2, 1945. The 
above list could be multiplied many 
times over. The instances given 
only illustrate the possibilities of the 
work we advocate. What has so far 
been done has been on an almost 
infinitesimal scale; but the results 
have not only confounded the pessi- 
mists but astonished even the op- 
timists. All the above work has 
been carried out by the Presidia of 
the Legion of Mary; but although 
I, personally, am passionately con- 
vinced that the Legion can and will 
undertake this work and, zealously 
directed and capably officered, bring 
it to an enthusiasm, a spirit and 
efficiency that are bound to ensure 
success, I do not wish this essay to be 
regarded merely as propaganda for 
that movement. The well-being of 
the Church is more important than 
the success of any particular move- 
ment within the Church; and it is 
vitally important for the Church to- 
day that the apostolic spirit be re- 
kindled in all her members. Each 
individual soul outside the Church 
must be approached; ways and 
means must be devised, discussed 
and put into action. This is the 
greatest need of our time. God may 
have raised up in the Church new 
societies to meet it. In fact, the 
Archbishop of Tuam said recently: 
‘I believe that, just as God set up 
special Saints and societies at other 
times of crisis, so now He has raised 
up the Legion of Mary to take a 
prominent part, perhaps the chief 
part, in conquering the enemies of 
the Church.’ ”’ 


My own last word is that our book- 
sellers might well hasten to get a stock 
of this booklet, which is worth more on 
the Apostolate of the Laity than many 
whole bookshelves that have been 
written on the same subject. 














The Ruthenian Tragedy 


By STEPHEN C. GuLovicu, S.T.D. 


| Editorial Note-—We are privileged in being able to furnish our Greek Ruthenian 
brethren with an opportunity of presenting to the Catholic clergy of the English- 
speaking world an official statement of conditions prevailing in their native land. 
Dr. Gulovich’s moving story will acquaint our readers with the factual background 
which inspired Cardinal Tisserant’s recent flat denial of Russian allegations regarding 
the defection of the Ruthenian Church. We may mention that the present article was 
already in the hands of our printer when His Eminence issued this denial on behalf 


of the Holy See.| 


Through the medium of a Papal 
Encyclical the Holy Father has sol- 
emnly marked the three-hundred-and- 
fiftieth anniversary of an _ historical 
event known to historians as _ the 
Union of Brest-Litovsk. This event 
marked the occasion when a large 
portion of the Byzantine-Slavonic 
Church in the Kingdom of 
Lithuania and Poland (which up to 
then had been in schism from the 
Church of Rome and looked to Con- 
stantinople for guidance) decided to 
heal the breach created by the Ceru- 
larian schism and made its submission 
to the Pope. By this act the bishops 
who participated at the Synod of 
Brest-Litovsk gave birth to one of 
the most important and most pro- 
gressive Catholic branches of the 
Eastern Churches. This is the Ru- 
thenian Church or the Catholic Church 
of the Byzantine-Slavonic Rite, com- 
monly referred to as the Greek Catho- 
lic Church. . 


Holy See Calls for a Universal Crusade of 
Prayer 

The Papal Encyclical reviews the 

events that led up to this famous re- 

union of Churches, and then points to 

the benefits that the faithful have 

reaped from this courageous act of the 


Ruthenian bishops who promoted this 
reunion. Having reviewed this history, 
the Holy Father accuses the Soviet 
Government of initiating a reign of 
terror and persecution against this 
part of the Catholic Church, and calls 
upon the Catholic Hierarchy through- 
out the world to initiate a crusade of 
prayer on behalf of the terrorized 
populations and likewise calls upon 
all decent peoples through their repre- 
sentatives in the United Nations Or- 
ganization to use every means at hand 
to persuade the Soviet Government to 
recognize in practice its professed be- 
lief in freedom of religion. 

The fact that the Holy Father has 
taken great pains to write about the 
persecution of the Ruthenian Church 
is not only indicative of the charity he 
entertains for the least of his suffering 
children, but it also shows that in the 
mind of the Holy Father these perse- 
cuted people occupy a very important 
place. For, like his predecessor Urban 
VIII, Pope Pius XII knows that the 
Ruthenian Church represents the first 
span in that bridge which is to close 
the gap between the separated 
Churches of East and West. 

Because of the importance the Holy 
See attributes to the Ruthenian Church 
and the réle it is destined to play in 
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the history of the Church, it will not 
be amiss to give a portrait of some of 
these people now subject to the terror 
of bolshevistic persecution. An article 
of this sort seems to be all the more 
timely, since very few indeed have 
any idea of who and what these people 
are. 


Slavonic Groups in the Catholic Church 


There are three politically distinct 
Slavonic groups in the Catholic Church 
of the Byzantine-Slavonic Rite now 
under Bolshevik domination. The in- 
habitants of Galicia, the eastern prov- 
ince of pre-war Poland now incorpo- 
rated in the Soviet Republic of the 
Ukraine, form the first group; the 
majority of these people have pre- 
ferred to consider themselves Ukrain- 
ians. The second group comprises the 
inhabitants of Ruthenia or Sub-Car- 
pathian Russia, formerly the eastern- 
most and supposedly autonomous prov- 
ince of pre-war Czechoslovakia, which 
was shamefully sold out by the present 
Czechoslovak Government and is now 
also incorporated into the Soviet 
Republic of the Ukraine. The third 
group is represented by a handful of 
Croatians in Yugoslavia, now domi- 
nated by the Bolshevik regime of 
Tito. We intend to discuss the 
tragedy of the Ruthenians in Sub- 
Carpathian Russia, since most of the 
confusion arises about these people. 

The Sub-Carpathian Russian—or 
Rusin, as he prefers to call himself— 
has indeed had a most tragic fate. 
During its long history this small 
nation did not have, as others did, 
prominent aristocrats and prelates to 
guide them in their national or inter- 
national relations. It did not have a 
privileged middle class with well- 
developed trades and professions, as 
we find among other peoples. It was 
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a backward nation buried in the 
southern foothills of the Carpathian 
mountains, and consisted of two en- 
slaved elements, the peasant and his 
rustic priest. Because of this, and 
despite the efforts of the Catholic 
clergy in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries and despite the natural 
beauty of the countryside, Ruthenia 
remained a backward Eastern-Euro- 
pean country, and its people were 
ultimately even robbed of the right to 
use the name handed down to them 
by their ancestors. 

Various attempts have been made by 
propagandists and also by well-mean- 
ing men to identify these people with 
the Ukrainian nation. Even such 
well-informed men as William H. 
Chamberlin of the New York Times 
have fallen victim to this misconcep- 
tion. As we shall see, the facts in the 
case are quite different from those 
frequently alleged. 





Ruthenia and the Rusins 


Ruthenia (or Sub-Carpathian Rus- 
sia, as ‘it is known in the peace 
treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye) is a 
tiny country occupying the southern 
slopes of the Carpathian mountains 
and cut off from the Hungarian plains 
by the river Tise. It represents an 
area of 4876 square miles, covered for 
the most part by virgin forest and 
irrigated by six of the principal tribu- 
taries of the Tise river. Along the 
southern border one will find a poor 
quality of farm lands, orchards, and 
vineyards producing a fairly good type 
of wine. The population is engaged 
in agriculture (using the most primi- 
tive tools), forestry and the breeding 
of sheep. 

Scholars are not agreed on the 
origin of the Rusins. Some claim that 
they are descendants of the Eastern- 
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Slavs who inhabited the plains of 
Pannonia at the time when the 
Hungarians invaded these plains and 
made them their permanent home. 
Others claim that they are the de- 
scendants of the Slav tribes of Kievan 
Rus. Probably both elements are 
represented in the ancestry of the 
Rusins. For centuries these Slavs, 
who called themselves Rusins or Uhro- 
Rusins (Hungarian-Rusins), were sub- 
jects of the Hungarian Crown. They 
defended the northern frontiers of 
Hungary, reclaimed new lands from 
the virgin forest, and by their loyal 
service in the many wars of Hungary 
earned for themselves the title of 
“gens fidelissima”’ (most faithful race). 
Although modern research has un- 
covered certain documents which show 
that a number of Rusin settlements 
remained faithful to the Holy See 
throughout the ages, the fact is that 
the bulk of the people, like all the other 
Eastern Slavs, followed Constanti- 
nople into schism. It was not until 
1648 that a group of priests under 
the leadership of Bishop Peter Parthe- 
nius, encouraged by Primate Arch- 
bishop Lippay of Esztergom, submitted 
to the supreme jurisdiction of the Holy 
See and thus initiated a reunion move- 
ment among the Rusins which was 
not completed till about 1721. Fol- 
lowing the submission of the Rusins, 
the Holy See canonically erected the 
Diocese of Munkacs on September 
19, 1771, with jurisdiction over all 
Catholics of the Byzantine-Slavonic 
Rite then living in the Kingdom of 
Hungary. The Diocese of Munkacs 
subsequently became the parent dio- 
cese of several others: the Diocese 
of Presov, now in Slovakia (canoni- 
cally erected on September 22, 1818); 
the .Diocese of Hajdudorog (erected 
June 8, 1912) and the Apostolic Ad- 


ministration of Miskole (in 1923), 
both in Hungary; and the Diocese of 
Maramures in Rumania (erected on 
June 5, 1930). Prior to World War I 
all the Ruthenian bishops were suf- 
fragans of the Archbishop Primate of 
Esztergom, and had very little con- 
tact with their co-religionists north of 
the Carpathian mountains. As a re- 
sult, whatever culture was absorbed 
by the Rusins came to them from the 
Hungarians. In addition to this, it 
must be remembered that the history 
of the Rusin people is essentially the 
history of their Church. And because 
the Church of the Rusins had very little 
in common with their Slav brethren in 
Galicia, they did not share in the po- 
litical turmoil and disturbances that 
marked the history of the Ukrainians 
in Galicia. The Rusins led a laborious 
but peaceful life. Occasionally they 
went to war in the interests of their 
Hungarian overlords, but up until the 
second half of the nineteenth century 
there was very little if any manifesta- 
tion of national consciousness. Follow- 
ing the unsuccessful uprising of the 
Hungarians against the Austrian Em- 
peror in 1848, which incidentally was 
suppressed with the assistance of 
Russian Czarist armies, the clerical 
and lay leaders of the Rusin people 
inaugurated a movement to arouse na- 
tional consciousness, with self-govern- 


ment as the ultimate aim. Until .- 


comparatively recent times, the Hun- 
garian and Austrian governments did 
very little to denationalize this small 
group of Slavs. With the turn of the 
twentieth century, however, when all 
indications pointed to an armed con- 
flict with Czarist Russia, the Hun- 
garian Government instituted a policy 
of denationalization among its Slavonic 
subjects, thereby arousing indignation 
among these peoples at home and 
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among their numerous colonies in the 
United States. As a result, World 
War I found these peoples clamoring 
for independence. The collapse of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire brought 
on numerous changes. Hungary lost 
Slovakia, but regained her independ- 
ence from the Hapsburg Empire in 
1918, and voluntarily granted auton- 
omy to the Rusins. A Governor was 
appointed and the legal machinery of 
self-government was put into opera- 
tion. 


Ruthenia and Czechoslovakia 


In the meantime, however, the 
leaders of the Rusins in the United 
States had established contact with 
Thomas G. Masaryk, founder and first 
President of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public, and entered into an agreement 
whereby Carpatho-Russia was to be 
annexed to the newly created Republic 
as an autonomous state with absolute 
independence as far as the internal 
affairs of the State were concerned. 
The agreement entered upon by Presi- 
dent Masaryk and the American repre- 
sentatives of the Rusin people was 
incorporated into the peace treaty of 
St. Germain-en-Laye and formally 
recognized and guaranteed by the 
Allied and Associated Powers on Sep- 
tember 10, 1919. Gregory Zatkovich, 
a prominent Pittsburgh attorney, be- 
came the first Governor of the inde- 
pendent Sub-Carpathian Russia. 

Everything seemed to indicate that 
an almost forgotten, enslaved and 
long-neglected people was finally set on 
the road leading to a brighter future. 
As subsequent events were to prove, 
the real tragedy of Ruthenia had just 
begun. 

Instead of fulfilling the promises 
made in the Peace Treaty, the Central 
Government of the Czechoslovak Re- 





public did everything in its power to 
prevent political unity in the Ruthe- 
nian Province. Refugees from Russia 
and political adventurers of the radical 
type from Galicia were encouraged to 
create a political turmoil by arti- 
ficially fostering debates as to whether 
the Rusins were Russians or Ukrai- 
nians. While the people were thus 
torn between three divergent factions 
(viz., the native Rusin tendency and 
the imported Russophile and Ukraino- 
phile movements), the Central Govern- 
ment proceeded to despoil the country, 
starve the people, and reduce them 
into utter enslavement. Not satisfied 
with this political ruin, the misguided 
Central Government undertook to 
undermine the Church by sponsoring 
and financially assisting a schismatic 
movement and encouraging the Catho- 
lic faithful to join the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church. 


Introduction of Political Corruption 


Despite the well-paid propaganda 
which till this day represents the 
Czechoslovak Republic as the last 
word in European democracy, readers 
can form an idea of the democracy 
practised for twenty years in Ruthenia 
if they will but remember that the 
Central Government of Czechoslovakia 
imported and financed fifteen political 
parties (in addition to the parties 
already in existence in Ruthenia), and 
thus forced the 245,000 voters to.divide 
their votes among eighteen to twenty 
divergent political parties! The situ- 
ation in Ruthenia was so corrupt that 
even government appointees rebelled 
against the political excesses com- 
mitted by the Central Government. 
Thus, for instance, Dr. Ehrenfeld, a 
government-appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor of Ruthenia, on one occasion 
made the following statement: 
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“The worst present given to 
Podkarpatsko-Rus (Sub-Carpathian 
Russia) after the change is politics.” 


V. J. Klofach, a prominent Czech 
leader, made the following remarks 
about Ruthenia in his speech before 
the Czechoslovak Senate on December 
12, 1926: 


“The situation in Podkarpatska- 
Rus to-day is that everybody is 
against the Republic.... We did 
not understand the religious spirit 
of the people.... By introducing 
the language question we com- 
mitted a great crime. We ourselves 
are creators of irridentism .... 
Forests representing millions of 
crowns [the monetary unit] are 
rotting, there is no work for the 
people, there is famine; and where 
there is famine, it is very difficult to 
continue State policy .... Great 
mistakes are committed by the cen- 
tral offices in Prague . I am 
convinced that Lieutenant-Governor 
Ehrenfeld had good intentions, but 
orders from Prague hindered his 
work. It is possible that even 
Rosypal [Ehrenfeld’s successor in 
office], whom I attacked so bitterly, 
is not the real culprit, because he is 
a mere executer of orders from 
Prague, which again proves our utter 
ignorance concerning the true situa- 
tion in Podkarpatska-Rus.” 


Even Dr. Edward Benes, the present 
President of Czechoslovakia, whom 
the Rusins have learnt to know as 
their bitter enemy, was forced to say: 


“TI cannot pass without a remark 
about two things in the policy 
practised up to the present in Pod- 
karpatska-Rus. I must condemn 
the transplantation of Czech politi- 
cal parties into Podkarpatska- 
Rus .. . and that dissemination of 
ukrainization, russianization and 
religious disintegration were per- 
mitted. And this policy was dic- 
tated by our most prominent po- 
litical parties.” 


As bad as the political situation was, 
the greatest crime of the Central 
Government was committed in the 
field of religion. A fairly accurate 
picture of the religious situation in 
Ruthenia was given in a Memorandum 
prepared in 1929 for the League of 
Nations by Michael Yuhasz, Sr., then 
President of the Carpathian Russian 
Council of National Defense:! 


“It is a fact, that the Subcarpa- 
thian Rusins . . . have been staunch 
and loyalmembersof the one Catholic 
Church to such an extent that even 
strong and active political tendencies 
of Russia, in 1913, and the agitation 
and propaganda accomplished by 
Count Bobrinsky and Gerovsky, 
supported by millions of rubles, 
could not make any serious headway 
among the Rusins in turning them 
away from the Union with Rome 
and to attach them to the Cesaro- 
papism of Russia. 

“The orthodoxy supported by the 
Czars has gained but a few members 
in two or three villages (Iza, Vel. 
Lucka) and that was all, as the re- 
sult of a very intensive and ex- 
pensive propaganda against the 
Uniat Church of Rusins. 

“At the time of the annexation of 
Podkarpatska (Subcarpathian) Rus 
to Czechoslovakia, no less than 95% 
of Rusins belonged to the Greek 
Catholic Church.... 

“But the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment supporting Hussitism and the 
People’s Church movement in the 
historical Czechia, Moravia, and 
Silesia, was not very much pleased 
either way by the fact that the 
Rusins are of one—and, what is 
more, of the Catholic—faith. The 
Czech Government disliked the re- 
ligious, spiritual unity of the Rusins, 
and decided to favor and support a 
minority of 5% against the great 
and compact masses of the Uniat 
Rusins, belonging to the Greek 
Catholic Church, which has been the 
sole and strongest defender of the 


1Cited from ‘Wilson’s Principles in 


Czechoslovak Practice,’ pp. 25-28. 
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Rusin language and national char- 
acter during centuries. 

“What kind of government is it 
that does not like unity? What 
kind of government is it that does 
not reckon with the religious feeling 
and conscience of 95% of the popu- 
lation, and is in every possible way 
trying to break up a centuries-old 
church unity? The Czech Govern- 
ment has adopted the principle of 
pre-war Austria, ‘Divide et impera,’ 
and therefore is supporting so ar- 
dently—almost with frivolous and 
insulting partiality—an adverse re- 
ligious minority of 5% of the Rusin 
population against the Uniat Rusins 
representing 95% of it at the time 
of the beginning of the Czech-Rusin 
voluntary union. 

“We are not against any other 
Church or denomination. We are 
not against the idea of helping the 
insignificant and small Orthodox 
(Pravoslav) Churchin Podkarpatska- 
Rus, but we are obliged to repeat 
the words of a liberal Rusin politician 
whose loyalty to Czechoslovakia is 
above all doubt, and who in 1920 ex- 
pressed quite correctly the general 
Rusin standpoint regarding this 
matter: ‘It is the duty of the 
Government to support’ the 
Churches, and it is our duty to help 
the State in this activity. But it is 
our duty to oppose the State or 
Government when it is helping one 
denomination against another, or 
when the favoring of one Church is 
done by illegal means, because it is 
very apt to bolshevize both sides of 
the population. In fact, what the 
Pravoslavs are doing now against 
the Uniat Church is bolshevism.’ 

‘These words were said in 1920, 
when the shameless favoring of the 
schismatic Church was at its very 
beginning. 

“This small religious minority of 
schismatic Rusins having received 
the full assurance of those in ‘higher 
places,’ and exalted by the open 
favoring of the Government and 
civil administration, initiated a real 
war against the Uniat Church. They 
occupied by force the churches of 









the Uniats. They attacked the 
Uniat churches at night and in the 
daytime, sometimes even at the 
time of High Masses, and drove the 
faithful—even priests—out of their 
own churches and parish buildings. 
They have beaten the faithful and 
priests to the point of bleeding— 
unpunished. They have set fire to 
buildings of the Greek Catholics. 
They poisoned the wells. They 
threw bombs upon buildings and 
people. They cut out the form of 
a three-branched cross on the skin 
of the living with a knife . . . they 
used every source and means of 
physical as well as of mental 
terror against the faithful of the 
Uniat Church. And all these and 
similar atrocities were done often in 
the presence of the Czech police force 
and public officials. 


Terroristic Methods 


“Czech soldiers kidnapped and 
killed at night an old Uniat priest, 
Father Jackovich of Domonya. The 
prosecution was slow and negligent 
(or preoccupied with the political 
persecution of people of other na- 
tionalities), and the perpetrators 
were never found. 

“The residence, except a few 
rooms, of the Uniat Bishop of 
Mukacevo was requisitioned and 
occupied by the Army. The Uniat 
schools and educational institutions 
were all occupied, and teaching in 
them rendered impossible. There 
were times when the Uniat diocese 
seemed to be entirely paralyzed 
by the atrocities and iniquities. 
The civil rights and citizenship of 
the Uniat priests, even of the Uniat 
bishops, were called into question, 
and many of them had to endure 
long and painful molestation from 
the civil authorities. The result of 
this ‘policy of molestation’ was that 
two Uniat bishops were compelled 
to abandon their dioceses. 

“To give an approximate idea con- 
cerning the intelligence and cultural 
standard of the schismatic masses 
favored by the ‘enlightened western 
Slavs’ (i.e., by the Czechs), we re- 
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peat here that the leaders of these 
medieval atrocities were swine- 
herds, coachmen, woodcutters, 
tramps, converted Jews who be- 
came preachers—all uneducated per- 
sons filled with fanaticism, hatred 
and bigotry. Last but not least, 
the bishops of this religious minority 
were imported from abroad. The 
last one is from Macedonia. It is 
very significant, indeed, when one 
wishes to form an adequate idea of 
that: atrocious minority, to repeat 
that Macedonia is the land of 
banditti, land of the blackest spirit- 


-ual darkness in Europe. 


‘Let us consider a few more facts, 
the results of the religious war 
instigated and stirred up by the 
Prague Government and Czech po- 
litical parties for breaking up the 
spiritual unity of the Rusin people. 

“The so-called ‘Pravoslavs,’ called 
also (Orthodox) schismatics, occu- 
pied and confiscated 50 Uniat 
churches by physical force and un- 
lawfully, very often even in the pres- 
ence of State police forces and 
administrative officials. These 
churches, with the exception of 
eight, have been since returned by 
the courts to their lawful owners. 
But there is no recompense for 
damage done materially as well as 
spiritually. 


Discrimination against Greek Catholics 


“Although the Czech Govern- 
ment boasts about the fact that 
nearly 50,000 Ke. (about $1500) 
are given to the construction of new 
churches for the Greek Catholics, 
and from the central budget a con- 
siderable sum is paid for the repair of 
old churches damaged in the war, 
but little is mentioned about the 
fact that even to-day ten times more 
is given for the support of the ad- 
verse schismatic Church, the mem- 
bership of which under these highly 
favorable circumstances, and by this 
ardent favoring of the Government, 
is increasing day by day [this was 
written in 1928]. Nevertheless, 
they are still a minority, and thus 
the appropriation for them should 


be in proportion to their numbers, 
according to the sum given for the 
‘quasi’ support of Greek Catholics. 

“For an extended period, the 
Congrue (a pecuniary contribution 
of the State to the salary of priests) 
was not paid out or apportioned 
either for the priests or for the bish- 
ops. Not long ago, however, there 
was some arrangement in this mat- 
ter, and, according to this, the 
priests with somewhat higher educa- 
tion [having the equivalent of the 
American high school and four 
years of college] were placed in the 
class of those civil service men whc 
have only eight years of public 
school education. The bishops of 
the Uniat Church are drawing a 
Congrue of 3000 Kc. monthly (about 
$100), while the bishops of other de-' 
nominations are paid 15,000 Kc. 
monthly (about $500). But even 
those above-mentioned meager Con- 
grues are not paid in full; in some 
cases they are not paid at all to the 
functionaries of the Uniat Church. 

“The very first difficulty that 
every Greek Catholic priest en- 
counters, albeit his ancestors were 
born and raised and were living in 
Podkarpatska-Rus, is the question 
of citizenship. No matter how 
long the family of that priest has 
been living in Podk.-Rus, no matter 
that every drop of blood of the 
great majority of the Uniat priests 
belongs to the land and history of 
Podk.-Rus, they must produce all 
kinds of documents, they must 
undergo great and unpleasant moles- 
tations, they must pass through a 
series of formalities sometimes simi- 
lar to the ‘third degree,’ they have 
to answer a great number of ques- 
tions and fill out questionaires, they 
have to waste their time and spend 
their money before they can become 
qualified and declared entitled to 
receive their Congrue. 

“There is the case of the Very 
Rev. Basil Hadzega, D.D., Canon of 
Uzhorod. His citizenship was ques- 
tioned and refused, not recognized 
by one Czech legionary (uradnik). 
What a grotesque contrast! On one 
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side a man, a Rusin, whose family 
has been living for centuries in 
Podk.-Rus; on the other side the 
self-styled ‘conqueror’ representing 
an inimical governmental tend- 
ency—if not terrorism—trying to 
deprive a citizen of his inherited, 
native, and unquestionable citizen- 
ship! 

“Another difficulty is that a great 
portion of the small sum of Congrue 
is deducted under different pretexts, 
such as taxes, insurance, etc. Thus, 
the priest of a poor and small parish 
is the recipient of the colossal sum 
of 39 Ke. (¢.e., $1.15) per month as 
Congrue! 

“Nothing was left undone to 
undermine the strength of the an- 
cient Uniat Church, and thereby 
kill the strongest institution of the 
Rusin people. The institution, 
which preserved the national sense 
and character of this unfortunate 
and small people through centu- 
ries, is in a deadly war for her exist- 
ence. And the national existence of 
the Rusin people depends largely 
upon the Uniat Church. 

“The atheistic tendency of the 
Czechs is clear. Their obvious plan 
is to batter down the mightiest 
stronghold of the Rusin national 
feeling—to annihilate the morale of 
the people and then enslave them. 

“And all these things happen 
under the very eyes of the civilized 
world, in this age—in the name of 
the sacred principle of self-deter- 
mination of the people, in the name 
of democracy, and as the result of 
the ‘good will’ of the Slav Czech 
brethren, the ‘liberators’ with whom, 
in the hope of a better future, the 
Ruthenians united, believing the 
false promises of and misled by 
Thomas Masaryk, the President of 
Czechoslovakia.” 


The effectiveness of this anti-clerical 
policy of the Central Government of 
Prague can be judged from the follow- 
ing facts. Prior to 1914, there were 
only two isolated villages which had a 
small Orthodox community. In 1928, 
the official statistics published by the 





Holy See show that there were 70,000 
schismatics as compared to 420,000 
Catholics of the Byzantine Rite. On 
the other hand, the preliminary census 
conducted by the Government as of 
December 1, 1930, placed the number 
of schismatics well over 100,000. 


Ruthenia the Pawn of Foreign Diplomats 


The limits of this paper do not per- 
mit us to review, even briefly, the 
hectic years of the thirties. Suffice it 
to say that the Central Government 
continued to foster political disunity 
by financing the Russophile and Ukrain- 
ophile movements against the native 
tendencies. The despair of the people 
knew no limits, and when Hitler engi- 
neered the Munich agreement things 
began to happen in rapid succession. 
President Benes resigned from his 
office on October 5, 1938, and escaped 
to England. The tottering Republic 
was further endangered by the de- 
mands of oppressed minorities. Slo- 
vakia and Ruthenia were clamoring for 
independence, and to save the State 
the Central Government was fran- 
tically making concessions and mis- 
takes. On October 26, 1938, Msgr. 
Augustine Voloshin, the enigmatic 
nominal leader of the Ukrainian fac- 
tion in Ruthenia, was named Prime 
Minister of Ruthenia. But this con- 
cession came too late, for on November 
2, 1938, the Vienna conference of arbi- 
tration awarded more than one-half of 
Ruthenia with its principal cities to 
Hungary, while the easternmost por- 
tion of that Province was proclaimed, 
under Hitler’s patronage, a Ukrainian 
Republic on February 15, 1939. Hitler 
for some reason lost interest in this 
venture, and as a result on March 15, 
1939, the Hungarian armies moved in 
and put an end to the Ukrainian 
dream. 
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The Hungarian Government, having 


_ learned its lesson from the mistakes 


made by the Central Government of 
Czechoslovakia, apparently placed all 
its resources at the disposal of the 
Rusin leaders, and proceeded to set 
up the autonomous Ruthenia it had 
promised in 1918. Unfortunately, 
Hungary joined Hitler in his march 
against Europe. Hungary was de- 
feated, and Ruthenia again found it- 
self caught in a trap. Finally, Dr. 
Benes agreed to renounce any claim 
upon Ruthenia in favor of Soviet 
Russia, and by this agreement Ruthe- 
nia was incorporated into the Soviet 
Ukrainian Republic and disappeared 
from the map of Europe. Thus, with 
one stroke of the pen and without 
consulting the population of Ruthenia 
(numbering approximately 600,000), 
the President of ‘‘the most democratic 
country” on the European Continent 
handed over to Soviet brutality one 
of the most important portions of the 
Catholic Byzantine-Slavonic Church 
represented by one bishop, some 350 
priests, 320 parishes, 480 churches and 
chapels, an wumnspecified number of 
nuns, approximately 420,000 faithful, 
a seminary, colleges, secondary and 
elementary schools, and numerous 
charitable institutions. 


Soviet Campaign of Proselytism 


A summary of an official report 
dated August 17, 1945, gives the 
following description of the blessings 
received through the benevolence of 
the communist-dominated Czecho- 
slovak Government. 


“The advent of the Soviets marks 
the beginning of the most terrifying 
experiences in our (7.e.,. Munkacs) 
diocese. The much-publicized plebe- 
scite was conducted in the following 
manner. Communist representa- 
tives from the villages and towns 


were ordered to appear at a meeting 
at which a Proclamation was drawn 
up stating it is the will of the people 
that Ruthenia be annexed to Soviet 
Russia. This Proclamation was 
presented for signature to all the 
people, and those who were hesitant 
were persuaded to comply or be 
exiled to Siberia. From this it is 
quite clear, the widely publicized 
statements of the Soviet Press 
to the contrary notwithstanding, 
that the annexation was not sanc- 
tioned by a free vote of the bishop, 
priests and people. 

“From the very first day of the 
occupation Soviet officials and politi- 
cal agitators initiated a campaign 
against the Church and made use 
of subservient agents of Russian and 
Serbian Orthodoxy. The _ schis- 
matics started their campaign in 
localities where the Orthodox Church 
had numerous adherents, and with 
the assistance of Soviet officials— 
particularly with the assistance of 
Colonel Tiulpanov, Major Davi- 
denko, Politruk Samuel Weiss, all 
under the command of General 
Mechlis (incidentally the three last- 
mentioned are renegade Jews)—un- 
dertook to expropriate churches, rec- 
tories, movable and immovable 
ecclesiastical properties. Our priests 
were expelled and supplanted by 
schismatic priests. To make matters 
more difficult, the faithful were 
warned against giving shelter and 
food to the deposed clergy. Likewise, 
the faithful deprived of their pastors 
were barred from going tothenext vil- 
lage or town to hear Mass or re- 
ceive needed spiritual ministrations. 
Those who defied orders were un- 
ceremoniously deported, presumably 
to Siberia. 

‘Matters have turned to worse 
now that the Soviet Government ap- 
pointed one Peter Lintur as com- 
missar for religious affairs in Ruthe- 
nia. An atheistic sadist, he has 
undertaken the systematic destruc- 
tion of our diocese. Under the 
slogan of religious freedom, he ex- 
propriated and secularized all paro- 
chial schools and diocesan institu- 
tions of learning. He further de- 
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creed that in localities where two- 
thirds of the population professed to 
adhere to the Russian Orthodox 
Church, all ecclesiastical proper- 
ties, chalices, vestments, liturgical 
and record books included, must be 
given to the Orthodox. However, 
if the Catholic population has a two- 
thirds majority, all ecclesiastical 
property must be divided propor- 
tionately. In practice, however, 
the schismatics usually take all. 
Another decree, which purported to 
explain the meaning of religious 
freedom, ordered that all the faithful 
should leave the Catholic Church 
and adhere to the Russian Orthodox 
Church. Religious instruction in 
the schools was also abolished. De- 
spite these many decrees, repres- 
sions, agitations and threats, thus 
far the Soviet persecution has failed 
to obtain major results, for up to 
July 12, 1945, the Orthodox only 
succeeded in gaining control over 56 
churches and missions, many of 
which had never heard of schism. 

“Commissar Lintur predicted that 
the Church would be liquidated by 
\the end of September of this year. 
Since he failed to persuade even a 
single priest to secede from the 
Church, he proposed to convoke a 
Synod with the participation of the 
clergy and laity, and have the Synod 
pass a resolution in favor of mass 
secession from the Church. 


“‘Even the bishop became a victim 
of Soviet detraction, for we have 
been informed that many Catholic 
papers reported that the bishop was 
the first to declare himself in favor 
of the annexation by the Soviets. 
The truth, however, is this. Follow- 
ing the so-called liberation of Uz- 
horod by the Red Army, a solemnity 
was prepared and the bishop, ac- 
companied by the Chapter and local 
clergy, was asked to participate and 
deliver a welcoming speech pre- 
pared by the officials of the NK VD 
(secret police). The bishop did 
put in an appearance, but delivered 
a speech of his own. The Russian 
Press, however, reported the speech 
prepared by the NKVD. 











“A great number of our priests 
have been imprisoned, but after 
lengthy negotiations most of them 
were released. As far as can be 
ascertained, one was shot to death 
and three have been exiled to parts 
unknown. Notwithstanding this 
persecution, all of our priests have 
remained steadfast in their loyalty 
to the Church and perform their 
duties as best they can. Msgr. N.N. 
had been questioned by officers of 
the NKVD on several occasions, and 
was offered the episcopal dignity if 
4 consented to join the Orthodox 
ur yy 


Plight of Ruthenia To-Day 


In addition to this summary of an 
official report on the condition of the 
Church, we received several letters de- 
scribing the plight of the individual 
citizens. Here are some pertinent 
paragraphs from one whose veracity is 
beyond question. 


“October 26, 1944, marked the 
day when the Red Army of liberation 
arrived. In short order they looted 
everything within reach. I will give 
you a picture of our home. As you 
may remember, we had a home with 
eight rooms comfortably furnished. 
When the Red Army arrived, we 
were evicted. Several months later 
we returned to find that the Red 
Army had taken everything we had: 
the rugs and bed clothes were all 
gone; the furniture was carried 
away or used for firewood; dishes, 
silverware, pots and pans, clothing, 
and of course our supplies in the 
larder, were all gone. We managed 
to save a few things in addition to 
some old furniture they left us in 
two rooms. You will get an idea of 
the destruction wrought by these 
Mongolians by picturing a home 
which was despoiled even of the 
window panes, window and door 
frames. In many instances even 
the tin roofs were removed from 
some poor burgher’shome.... But 
the most terrifying is the moral de- 
generation exhibited by our libera- 
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tors. [Here follows a graphic de- 
scription of actual instances of un- 
speakable moral degeneracy.] 

“‘My own mother, well over sixty- 
five, is entitled to a bread ration 
book. When I met her last in 
October (1945), she did not receive 
her ration for three weeks. You 
can imagine what the others must 
suffer....” 


Recently we have read a letter from 
an inhabitant of what is now Slovakia. 
Writing about experiences under the 
Red Army occupation among other 
things he relates the following: 


“|. . Our lands have been ex- 
propriated and equally distributed 
among the population.... When 
war was declared, we buried what 


little money we had to save it from 
the Germans. The Russians knew 
about this, and decreed that those 
who fail to have the pre-war paper: 
money stamped before a specified 
date will be shot without a trial. 
Naturally we trusted them, but 
when we brought our money to the 
official for stamping purposes, our 
money was confiscated and we 
were given only five hundred crowns. 
This money is worthless, for it costs 
about that much to buy a chicken— 
if a chicken can be found.” 


These are some of the ugly pictures 
that come to us from abroad. Multi- 
ply then by the thousand, and you will 
have an idea of the extent of the 
Ruthenian tragedy. 


Postscript 


Since writing the foregoing account, 
we have received a letter dated Febru- 
ary 10, 1946, from a Catholic priest 
who resides in Slovakia near the new 
U.S.S.R. border, and who on many oc- 
casions has aided refugees escaping 
from the Bolshevik terror rampant in 
Ruthenia. According to this letter, 
the Bolsheviks have confiscated all 
Catholic churches and turned them 
over to the representatives of the 
Russian Orthodox Church. The 


landed property which formed the 
benefices of the pastors was offered to 
the village populations, but the faithful 
refused to accept any expropriated ec- 
clesiastical land. Despite all pressure, 


threats and actual torture, not one 
priest of the Diocese of Munkacs could 
be induced to apostatize. As a last 
resort, seven priests were publicly 
executed. Among these, Father Iren- 
eus Kontratovich was hanged and 
left on the scaffold for seven days. Ac- 
cording to our correspondent, actual 
eyewitnesses report that anybody— 
priest or layman, adult or child— 
caught trying to escape from the Bol- 
shevik-occupied territories of Ruthenia 
has been bound and thrown into a cel- 
lar filled with water reaching up to his 
waist, and left there until he died of 
starvation and exhaustion. 

















A Garland for Mary! 


By JouN J. Conroy, $.8.J., S.T.L. 


From that day on which the Arch- 
angel Gabriel saluted Mary with the 
words, ‘‘Hail, full of grace,’’ men have 
vied with one another in extolling the 
qualities and the beauties of Mary, the 
Mother of God, and our Mother too. 

The Angel declared how blessed and 
wonderful was the ever glorious Virgin 
Mary, when he spoke those words: 
“Hail, full of grace, the Lord is with 
thee; blessed art thou amongst wo- 
men.” For it was fitting that the Vir- 
gin should be bedecked with such gifts 
—that she should be full of grace who 
gave glory to heaven and the Lord to 
the earth, who restored peace, and who 
brought forth to the Gentiles an end 
to vices, brought order to life and dis- 
cipline to morals. She is more blessed 
than all other women! And through 
this fact, whatever of malediction has 
been brought on us through Eve the 
blessing of Mary has wholly taken 
away. 

Thus, we her loving children, in 
union with all the lovers of Mary 
down through the ages, lift our voices 
in praise and form for her a garland 
which will help to make known her 
great beauty. 

Mary is more holy than the Saints, 
higher than the heavens, more glorious 
than the Cherubim, more honorable 
than the Seraphim, and more vener- 
able than any creature. She is the 
dove that has brought to us the olive 
branch of peace, saving us from the 
spiritual flood, and making known the 
port of our salvation; whose wings are 
silver, and whose back of the color of 
gold shines forth with the brightness 
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of the most holy and enlightening 
Spirit. 

Mary is the most pleasant and rea- 
sonable paradise of God, which by His 
most loving and omnipotent right 
hand He has planted for the Orient 
on high, giving forth the sweet odor of 
lilies and begetting the most lovely 
rose in its midst. She is the paradise 
in which for the knowledge of the 
truth the life-giving tree flourishes, and 
whoever eats of it shall acquire immor- 
tality. 

Mary is a most holy edifice, the 
immaculate and the most holy palace 
of God, the King of kings—bedecked 
with the magnificence of this same God 
and King, receiving all as into a place 
of refuge, and refreshing them with 
mystical delights or delicacies. 

Mary is a very rich and well-shaded 
mountain of God, in which the Lamb, 
being nourished, bore our sins and in- 
firmities. She is a mountain from 
which He has rolled down as a stone 
fashioned by no hand; and it crushed 


_the stones of the idols, and He was 


made into a cornerstone that is won- 
derful in our eyes. 

Mary is the holy throne ot God, a di- 
vine donation, a house of glory, a most 
beautiful ornament, and the propitia- 
tion of the whole world, making known 
the heavens and the glory of God. 

Mary is an urn made from pure gold, 
containing the manna, which is Christ, 
the most pleasing sweetness of our 
souls. 

Mary is an immaculate maid, an un- 
defiled virgin, the ornament of women, 
the splendor of daughters, excelling 
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all creatures by the gifts that have 
been bestowed upon her. 

Mary is the hope in the beginnings 
of grace, and the way to a secure life. 
She is the noblest expression of perma- 
nent fecundity in the twelve tribes. 
Mary is the heavenly stairway or stair- 
case by which God came to men, and 
by which men return to God. She is 
the book of Moses, the lawgiver, which 
has been divinely composed, and in 
which the sacrament of regeneration 
has been written. And by the divine 
fingers the law has been carved, as on 
the tablets on Mount Sinai; where the 
new Israel shall be freed from the ser- 
vitude of the pagan Egyptians. And 
just as the ancient people in the desert 
were filled with the manna, and the wa- 
ter from the rock, and the rock was 
Christ who would come forth from 
her womb, so now they are filled in the 
same way. Mary is the flowering rod 
of Aaron. She is the daughter of 
David, bedecked with golden fringes 
and wearing various ornaments. 

Mary in Prophecy 

Mary is the mirror of the prophets, 
and the fulfillment of the things fore- 
told by them. Ezechiel prophesying 
zealously called her a closed gate, 
through which no one shall ever pass, 
except the Lord God alone; and He 
shall keep that gate closed. 
called her in a grand manner the rod 
of Jesse, from which the flower, Christ, 
should blossom, and the weeds of the 
vices having been rooted out, He shall 
place her among the plants of divine 
knowledge in a field. 

Daniel, a man of desires, proclaimed 
her a vast mountain, from which 
Christ, the cornerstone, would be 
cut; and she shall bring about the 
ruin and the downfall of the wily ser- 
pent hiding under the forms of many 
images. And truly where sin hath 


Isaias: 


prevailed grace shall abound the more. 

Through a woman we have been 
made partakers of death, and through 
a woman all things are restored, again. 
Through the serpent we received food 
of a bitter taste, and through Christ 
we are fed again with the food of im- 
mortality. Our first parent Eve 
brought forth Cain, the prince of envy 
and wickedness; but Mary’s only be- 
gotten Son is the first-born of life and 
resurrection. 

Mary is the delight of the Father 


* through whom the knowledge of God 


flows to the ends of the earth. She is 
the domicile of the Son, from which He 
has gone forth clothed in flesh. She is 
the ineffable dwelling place of the Holy 
Spirit. She is more splendid than the 
sun, more lovely than the moon, and 
brighter than the multitude of stars. 

Mary is a light cloud which sprinkles 
a celestial rain. She is a holy breeze 
which disperses the spirit of evil from 
the earth. She is the noble public- 
crying of the prophets; the sound of 
the apostles heard throughout the 
whole world; the excellent confession 
of the martyrs; the praiseworthy 
preaching of the patriarchs; and the 
highest ornament of the Saints. She 
is the instrumental cause of the sal- 
vation of men, the reconciling queen of 
peace, the immaculate splendor of 
mothers. She is the mediatrix of all 
who are under heaven, and has made 
reparation for the whole world. 

Mary is the heaven, the temple, and 
the throne of divinity, which has 
Christ as the sun shining in heaven and 
on earth. She is a bright cloud, which 
has brought the brightness of Christ 
from heaven to illumine the world 
most clearly. 

Titles of Mary 

Mary is the immaculate lily that 

brought forth the sweet rose, Christ. 
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She is the immaculate sheep that gave 
birth to the incarnate Lamb, Christ. 
She is the woman clothed with the sun, 
having a crown of stars upon her head 
with the moon under her feet, and 
holding the Light of the world in her 
arms. She is the star of the sea, guid- 
ing us to salvation. She is a well-pro- 
tected garden, in which all the flowers 
of virtue grow so beautifully. She is a 
mirror of justice and without stain, 
reflecting the true and pure image of 
God. She is the gate of heaven 
through which we must all go to Jesus. 
She is the tower of David and of ivory, 
within whose walls we are safe from 
the darts of the evil one. She is the 
city of God, to which all the faithful 
hasten for peace and salvation. She 
is the cedar of Libanus, that lifts its 
leafy arms to pray for poor, weak man- 
kind. She is a clear fountain, from 
whose lips graces flow to quench the 
thirst of parched souls. She is that 
marvelous book in which is written the 
Word, or Son of the Heavenly Father. 
Wordsworth proclaims her “our tain- 
ted nature’s solitary boast.” 

Mary is the seat of wisdom, from 
whom we learn things hid from the 
foundation of the world. She is the 
cause of our joy, dispelling gloom and 
sadness from our midst. She is a spir- 
itual vessel or tabernacle, carrying 
within her portals our God and Sa- 
viour. She is a vessel of honor, receiv- 
ing the praise and homage of the An- 
gels and Saints. She is the mystic rose, 
in God’s fair garden growing, and filling 
the world with her sweetness. She is 
the ark of the covenant, in which are 
kept perfectly the commandments of 
God, and the heavenly manna, or the 
Bread of Life, Christ Himself. She is 
the house of gold, in which are all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge, 
and where we may find the coins of 
grace to purchase heaven. She is the 





health of the sick, soothing the fevered 
brow of all that call upon her, and giv- 
ing them strength and patience to 
bear the cross of suffering and sickness. 
She is the refuge of sinners, under 
whose blue mantle we shall all find 
mercy and pardon. She is the help of 
Christians, assisting us to walk in the 
footsteps of her Son. She is the Queen 
of the Most Holy Rosary, that perfect 
circle and bond of love which unites us 
to our heavenly Mother. The Rosary 
is a book which anyone may read, the 
ignorant as well as the learned, 
the blind as well as those that can 
see. 
Mary is the virgin most powerful. 
Just as the beautiful and saintly Ju- 
dith had the courage and fortitude to 
cut off the head of Holofernes, and thus 
save her people from the enemy, so 
Mary crushed the head of the serpent 
and freed mankind from the tyranny of 
the devil. She is the virgin most mer- 
ciful. Just as the lovely Esther pleaded 
with the king for her people, and ex- 
posed the plot of the wicked Aman, so 
Mary pleaded for the human race, and 
exposed the treacherous plotting of 
the evil one. 

These, O Virgin of all virgins blest, 
are only a small number of thy beau- 
ties and prerogatives. What tongue 
can sufficiently sing thy praises? An 
earthly tongue—yea, even that of an 
angel—is not capable of enumerating 
thy heavenly gifts. 

We, thy loving children, call on 
thee and say: ‘Show thyself a 
Mother.’”’ Free those who sing thy 
praises from all anxiety and anguish of 
soul; pay the ransom for those that 
are captive; guide the wanderers; 
shelter the destitute, and give solace 
to all. Direct the whole world with 
thy loving hand, that all men may 
proclaim thy praises, and celebrate thy 
festivals with joy and gladness. 





The Canonical and Moral Aspects of Preaching 
the Divine Word 


By MicHAEL CLASBY 


The ministry of preaching the Di- 
vine Word is to-day—this year and in 
the years to come—the high office, the 
responsibility, and the sacred ministry 
of the priesthood. 

It is well, however, to recall that 
even as this ministry passed from the 
mouth of Christ, the Divine Teacher, 
to the lips of the Apostles and their 
disciples, doubts and _ speculations 
quickly arose about the nature and 
scope and subject of their ministry. 
So much so, that St. Paul was instant 
in reproving his disciples, and in ex- 
plaining to them, under the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, the true mean- 
ing of their preaching mission. Re- 
peatedly, he implored them in his 
Epistles, to preach “not themselves, 
but Christ crucified; not only to Jew 
and the freemen, but to the bond and 
the Gentile.” And again they were to 
preach ‘“‘not in loftiness of speech, or 
in the persuasive words of human wis- 
dom, but in the showing of the spirit 
and power” (I Cor., i. 1-4). Thus, in 
the very beginning we see that the 
preachers of the Divine Word received 
the counsel and direction of the Holy 
Spirit in the fulfillment of their minis- 
try, and down through the centuries 
the divine help and guidance were con- 
tinued until at length all the nations 
of the earth had heard the good tidings 
and all men were united in one visible 
Church. But even as the Church 
grew strong and vigorous, new doubts 
and speculations arose about the char- 
acter, the limits, and the methods of 
the ministry of the Gospel. And again 


as in Apostolic days, the voice of the 
Holy Spirit spoke out through Provin- 
cial Synods and Councils, through the 
great General Councils of the Church 
and through the Pope himself, to dis- 
pel new doubts, to end controversies, 
and to give again and again that same 
divine direction. 

From these doubts and difficulties 
and from these decisions and decrees 
of the Church through the centuries, 
there was evolved at last a new branch 
of the sacred sciences, which dealt 
exclusively with the correct exercise 
of the ministry of the Word and the 
other external means of salvation, 
called pastoral theology. Most of us 
learned what little theory we have or 
know from textbooks on the art of 
sacred eloquence. Most have since 
learned that the proper and fruitful 
preaching of the Gospel, either elo- 
quently or plainly, cannot be acquired 
from textbooks. Looking backward 
now, we can only remember a little 
sadly why so many books on sacred 
eloquence passed through our hands, 
and wonder why they did us so little 
good, or why on earth they were ever 
written. Still, like ordination photo- 
graphs, we like to see those solemn 
little tomes on pastoral theology look- 
ing down at us so importantly from the 
library shelf. They seem so unaware 
of the fact that they underwent an al- 
most total and permanent eclipse in 
1918. In that year, as all know, the 
Codex Juris Canonici was published 
and promulgated at Rome. In one 
volume and with one voice, it gave to 
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the priests and bishops of the world the 
most complete codification of laws gov- 
erning the ministry of the Church—the 
best collection of legislative decisions 
on pastoral care for the ministry of the 
Gospel ever issued by the teaching au- 
thority of the Church. The “New 
Code of Canon Law,’’ therefore, by 
reason of its origin and the solemnity 
of its promulgation, has received a cer- 
tain character of sacredness and inspir- 
ation beyond any merely human work. 
It is fitting, therefore, that in any dis- 
cussion on the preaching of the Divine 
Word we seek the wisdom and the 
guidance of the Sacred Canons of the 
Code. 


Legislation on Preaching 


True enough, the Code does not in- 
struct us how to prepare, or write, or 
_read, or speak our sermons. But it 
does indicate in numerous counsels and 
directions what is right and proper and 
becoming for the presentation of the 
Word of God to the people by the 
priest. In other words, the Code takes 
for granted that anyone who is validly 
called to preach the Word of God in a 
given place knows how to present that 
message clearly and simply in the 
language and according to the mental 
capacity of the people to whom he 
preaches. It takes the qualifications 
for granted, because it leaves the ex- 
act determination of the existence of 
them for such a ministry squarely on 
the conscience and in the hands of the 
bishop, who alone has the right and 
duty to call or commission any or- 
dained priest or deacon to teach or 
preach the Catholic Faith. Under the 
title ‘‘Preaching of the Word of God,” 
the Code says: ‘The office of preach- 


ing the Catholic Faith is committed 
especially to the Roman Pontiff for 
the 


Universal Church and to the 









bishops for the subjects of their di- — 
ocese’”’ (Canon 1327). 

“The bishops are bound to preach in 
person the Holy Gospel, unless they 
are legitimately impeded; in addition, 
they must employ, besides pastors, 
the help of other qualified persons for 
the salutary fulfillment of the office of 
preaching’ (Canon 1327). “Noone is 
allowed to exercise the ministry of 
preaching unless he has received com- 
mission from the legitimate superior, 
by special faculty or by appointment 
to an office to which the office of 
preaching is attached by the sacred 
canons” (Canon 1328, Woywod’s trans- 
lation). 


Extra-Diocesan Preachers 


The law also instructs pastors and 
other priests in charge of churches how 
to proceed in asking or allowing extra- 
diocesan priests to preach in their 
churches. Canon 1341 reads: ‘Priests 
of another diocese, seculars as well as 
Religious, shall not be invited to preach 
unless permission has first been ob- 
tained from the bishop of the place 
where the sermon is to be given. The 
bishop, unless the priest is otherwise 
known to him, shall not give the fac- 
ulty to preach unless he has first re- 
ceived from his Ordinary a satisfactory 
testimonial concerning the knowledge, 
piety and good character of the 
preacher; the Ordinary giving the tes- 
timonials is bound by serious duty of 
conscience to make a truthful state- 
ment.” 

It is, therefore, the implied duty of 
pastors or priests in charge of churches 
to find out what qualifications such 
ecclesiastics have, in the law or by spe- 
cial faculty, before applying to their 
own bishop for permission for them to 
preach. This application, the law fur- 
ther states, should be made in good 
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time—‘‘tempestive.” It is under- 
stood, of course, that such applica- 
tion should not be made for any eccle- 
siastic below the rank of deacon. 
Except in rare and singular cases, the 
bishop could not grant anyone under 
that rank permission to preach. Lay- 
men of any rank, dignity or public im- 
portance, even though they are mem- 
bers of Religious Orders, are prohibited 
by the law from preaching in our 
churches. Women of every rank, Reli- 
gious or otherwise, are naturally in- 
cluded in this prohibition. In all the 
fulfillments of preaching the Word of 
God, the law in effect declares that the 
bishop is supreme in his own diocese. 
He has the right to preach in any 
church in his territory, and the right 
to forbid preaching in other churches of 
the town or city at the time when he 
either himself preaches or has a sermon 
preached in his presence (Canon 1343). 
All this legislation should afford great 
consolation to the priest of any dio- 
cese, who is obliged on occasion to as- 
certain the fitness and qualifications 
for preaching of any extern priest or 
minor prelate. It is not mere courtesy, 
therefore, to submit their names and 
qualifications to the Ordinary in good 
time; it is the law for the safety and 
self-protection of the pastor. 


Preaching Obligation of the Pastoral 
Clergy 


Pastors and priests in charge of 
churches have usually enough serious 
decisions to make in the discharge of 
their pastoral duties, without assum- 
ing any which do not strictly belong 
to them. So, while deeply conscious 
of our own shortcomings, may we ven- 
ture to recall to others some of the 
obligations which are attached by law 
to their preaching office? This office 
stands out, in fact and in the law, as a 
most serious responsibility. Yet, the 


pastor or the priest who complies 
faithfully with the directions of the 
Code in the discharge of his sacred 
duty, will find his responsibilities 
lightened and his consolations in- 
creased. In fact, the Code seems to 
emphasize this consideration by listing 
in the first place the catechizing of the 
children and the people, thereby mak- 
ing it in a sense the primary function of 
the pastor and his assistants in the ex- 
ercise of their preaching office. It is 
very certain that the pastor, who in 
person or with the aid of his assistants 
teaches the catechism to the children 
and the people in his care as the Code 
directs him, will gain spiritual ad- 
vantages for them and consolations 
for himself which will remain profitable 
and wholesome long after the more 
spectacular effects which might be ob- 
tained by mere sacred eloquence have. 
perished and disappeared. Explicitly, 
then, the Code declares: ‘“The pastor 
must: (1) at stated times each year 
prepare by instructions on several days 
in succession the children for the re- 
ception of the Sacraments of Penance 
and Confirmation; (2) prepare the 
children with all possible care, pref- 
erably in Lent, to receive First Holy 
Communion worthily” (Canon 1330). 
The law further directs that “the pas- 
tor shall instruct more fully in Chris- 
tian doctrine the children who recently 
made their First Communion’ (Canon 
1331). 


Catechetical Method of Teaching 


The great importance which the 
Church attaches to the catechetical 
method of teaching the Catholic Faith 
is emphasized most unmistakably in 
still another Canon. In carefully 
chosen words, the Code declares: 
“On Sundays and other holydays of 
obligation, the pastor must, at an hour 
convenient for the majority of the 
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faithful, give catechetical instruction 
to the adults in such a form as is best 
suited to their capacity’ (Canon 1332). 
It is certain, therefore, that the Church 
by the tone and tenor of her legislative 
enactments not only has kept well in 
mind the fruitfulness and consolations 
of the catechetical method of instruc- 
tion, but has considered the divine wis- 
dom of that original injunction of 
Christ to His Apostles: ‘Go teach; 
preach the Gospel to every creature” 
(Matt., xxviii. 19). 

Before the Code, preaching took 
precedence over teaching in nearly all 
handbooks on pastoral theology. Now 
under the mandates of the Sacred 
Canons, the pastors of the Universal 
Church are advised that the teaching 
of Christian Doctrine to the children 
and the faithful comes first—it is the 
“gravissimum officium,” not only 
chronologically as in the law, but mor- 
ally as well. In other words, the willful 
neglect of this office and duty either by 
a pastor or his adjutants for the ob- 
jectives specified by the law, or the ne- 
glect of the general order of teaching 
Christian Doctrine to the people 
weekly, for a period of twelve weeks 
continuously without the permission 
of the bishop, would constitute a 
grave sin. Ignorance of the law would 
not exonerate him. Bound also in a 
greater or lesser degree to the obliga- 
tion of this law, both canonically and 
morally, are all those who either by 
reason of their office (such as assist- 
ant pastors, curates and coadjutors), or 
by the order of the pastor (such a 
Religious man and woman), or by their 
own volition and their acceptance by 
the pastor (such as a lay catechist, 
parents and sponsors). In short, -all 
those who have accepted the responsi- 
bility of assisting the pastor or the 
priest in charge with the teaching of 
the Catholic Faith to the children or 





to the people in his spiritual care 
(Canons 1333-35) are bound to fulfill 
their obligations according to their 
calling and their capacity. Ignorance 
of the law, except for assistant pastors, 
curates, or coadjutors, would very 
probably exonerate them from moral] 
responsibility or sinfulness in the ful- 
fillment of their duties. 


Preaching Program 


The Code does not offer or suggest 
any particular method of catechetical 
instruction; but it does say that any 
such method must be suited to the re- 
spective mental capacities of the hear- 
ers. In view of that demand, most 
pastors evolve some system for them- 
selves. The various systems which 
have been proposed in recent times 
have only succeeded in confusing the 
minds of earnest teachers. It is our 
belief that any pastor who makes a 
serious and uninterrupted study of the 
ordinary functioning of the human 
mind either of the young or of those ad- 
vanced in years, cannot avoid formu- 
lating some method of catechetical 
instruction best suited to himself and 
to his pupils. To that may we add a 
precious word of advice from Father 
Stannas’ ancient textbook of Pastoral 
Theology? ‘Avoid,’ he says, “too 
much explaining, defining, proving. 
They (the children) believe because 
the priest says so; he is the representa- 
tive of God, and in their opinion he 
cannot tell anything wrong.’’ That 
goes, we humbly believe, for the great 
majority of Catholic adults as well. 
There is no priest who does not wish 
deep in his heart to be found worthy of 
such beautiful faith. Such a wish, 
translated into words and actions, is 
the best kind of a Catholic catechism. 

This same wish, realized in our lives, 
should be the keynote and the corner- 
stone of our sermons. There is no 
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doubt about it, whether we like it or 
not, the daily life of the priest is the 
simplest, the most effective, and the 
most fruitful sermon that he can ever 
hope to preach. No elegance of words, 
or grace of gesture, or perfection of 
speech can ever take the place of a de- 
vout and holy life, lived day by day in 
humility, sincerity and truth. 

No priest can ever afford to forget 
that the life he leads stands either for 
or against his sermon. It cannot re- 
main neutral. No man, much less a 
minister of the Gospel, can preach pen- 
ance and live in luxury, preach tem- 
perance and live in extravagance, or 
preach purity and live in sin. The 
day of fair advice and conflicting living 
has passed forever in every walk of 
life. Now, it would be presumption on 
the part of a priest to tell another 
priest or a group of priests how to live 
a devout and honest life. But it is 
plain common sense to say that we 
must live it and lead it, if we are to 
preach the Gospel effectively. Think- 
ing of it, we have in mind the first and 
only plain pastor who was honored by 
the Church as Saint—the simple Curé 
d’Ars of France. His sermons were 
not bright or elegant or grand; but 
they literally glowed with the fire and 
the zeal of his life, and so were more 
effective in winning souls to God than 
all the magnificent orations of the 
great preachers of his day.. No one of 
us, probably, could or would care to 
emulate the sanctity and austerity of 
the Curé’s life. Neverthless, each one 
of us must make and fill in the pattern 
of a truly devout and honest life of 
our own. The Church does not lay 
down any strict patterns or blueprints 
for a devout and holy life. If it did, 


the Church might never have known 
or honored the life and name of John 
Vianney. Yet, some priests have the 
temerity to censor or speak harshly of 


their brethren, who do not subscribe to 
some particular form of piety which 
they have chosen to use or display. 


Qualifications of Preacher 


It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the Code instructs all bishops (who 
alone have the right to give faculties to 
preach to any priest, secular or Reli- 
gious, within their jurisdiction) to see 
that only those who have shown their 
fitness by probity of life and suffi- 
ciency of doctrine are commissioned 
(Canon 1340). Probity of life, there- 
fore, comes first in the law and must 
come first in fact, if priests are deter- 
mined to preach the Gospel success- 
fully (salubriter). 

The acquisition of a sufficiency of 
knowledge and doctrine to preach well 
is plainly a duty in the beginning. 
Afterwards, in the priesthood, all who 
are habitually and uninterruptedly in- 
tent on their daily life can make that 
little beginning develop into a rich and 
fruitful reservoir of knowledge. This 
demands simply that we keep our basic 
studies up-to-date, and add new 
branches as the exigencies of the time 
or place require them. These basic 
studies should include, not only Sacred 
Scripture, theology, canon law, liturgy, 
patrology, and church history, but na- 
tural and scholastic philosophy as well 
as natural and national history. Above 
all, we should include a sound and 
wholesome familiarity with the written 
and spoken word of the language which 
we use in preaching. For us this means 
English literature—especially that part 
of it which elucidates the fine art of 
presenting, explaining and defending 
with words our propositions or opin- 
ions. For our purposes, it is good ad- 
vice to skim lightly over the more 
easily acquired forms of argumenta- 
tion which bring irony, satire or sar- 
casm into play. There is no place in 
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the pulpit for such sharp forms of ora- 
tory, unless one happens to be an 
Augustine, an Ambrose, or a Chrysos- 
tom. So, all of us may very safely, 
without detriment to our literary edu- 
cation or pulpit eloquence,. exclude 
from our libraries such masters as 
Dean Swift, Ben Johnson and Brann 
the Iconoclast; and give a welcome 
and accessible place to the English 
Bible, Shakespeare, Dickens, Washing- 
ton Irving, Newman, Wiseman, Man- 
ning, Brownson, Chesterton, Belloc, 
and the Catechism of the Council of 
Trent. These books, of course, are 
merely suggested, and are to be used 
only as a means to an end—namely, 
to give us a better facility in presenting 
the truths of the Catholic Faith 
clearly, simply and forcibly. 

The Councils of the Church, both 
Provincial and Plenary, go to great 
pains to tell us how to obtain this ob- 
jective. We like best of all, after the 
imperative voice of the Council of 
Trent, the advice of the Second Plen- 
ary Council of Baltimore. “Shun,”’ say 
the Fathers of the Council, ‘‘abstruse 
discourses,’ because, ‘‘as preachers of 
the Divine Word, priests must become 
the servants of all (tam insapientibus 
quam sapientibus).’’ The Council then, 
nearly a century ago, struck at one of 
the greatest and commonest defects 
of preaching in the United States, 
namely, preaching beyond the capac- 
ity of the people. The warning is still 
sound, because we believe that in this 
our day many priests are robbing the 
people of the fruits of the Gospel and 
defeating their own purposes by 
preaching, as we say familiarly, “over 
the heads of the people.’”’ This de- 
fect, therefore, must be remedied, if 
as priests and ministers of the Gospel 
we desire and are ambitious to obtain 
the best results from our preaching. 
The Code itself tells us, in a plain 








command, how to remedy this defect 
and others. It says: ‘The preachers 
of the word of God should abstain 
from profane arguments, or arguments 
so deep as to exceed the common un- 
derstanding of their hearers; and they 
should not exercise the evangelical 
ministry, not with the persuasive words 
of human wisdom, nor with a profane 
display of vain and ambitious elo- 
quence, but in the power and strength 
of the Spirit of God, preaching not 
themselves but Christ crucified” 
(Canon 1347). 

The law also tells pastors, rectors, 
and. all priests in charge of churches er 
with vicarious care of them, not only 
how to preach, but what to preach, 
and when they are obliged to do so. 
It is put very briefly. “In the Sacred 
Sermons,”’ the Canon declares, “‘there 
should be explained above all else the 
things which the faithful must believe 
and do to save their souls.’”’ What 
these things are, every priest knows. 
But there is one little Canon, that 
might easily be overlooked, although 
it has a serious concern with the mat- 
ter and effectiveness of preaching. It 
is this: ‘The faithful are to be zeal- 
ously admonished to be frequently 
present at sermons” (Canon 1348). As 
all of us know only too well, there is 
little good to be gained by preaching, 
unless we get people to listen. 


Frequency of Sermons 


The Code is very specific on the ob- 
ligation of the time of preaching, es- 
pecially for pastors. It is given in 
Canon 1344 as follows: “On Sundays 
and holydays of obligation throughout 
the year, it is the duty of the pastor to 
preach to the people the Word of God 
in the customary homily, especially 


.during the Holy Mass at which the 


attendance of the people usually is 
more numerous.”’ 
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The pastor cannot fulfill this obliga- 
tion habitually through another priest, 
unless he has a just excuse, to be ap- 
proved by the bishop. The next Canon 
1345, which is more in the nature of a 
recommendation, explains the pastor’s 
obligation more fully. It reads: “It 
is to be desired that, in all churches and 
public oratories where people assist at 
Holy Mass on Sundays and holydays 
of obligation, a short explanation of 
the Holy Gospel or on some other point 
of Christian doctrine be given to the 
people.’”’ The bishop alone has the 
right to modify or otherwise regulate 
this injunction, for all the churches of 
his diocese. It is, therefore, certain 
that pastors themselves, or Religious 
rectors of parish churches (whether 
exempt or non-exempt), or priests in 
charge of churches, have no right what- 
soever to change or otherwise interpret 
this injunction to suit their own con- 
venience (cfr. Canon 1345, §2). 

Now, in regard to the recommenda- 
tion of the law for more frequent 
preaching in the penitential seasons of 
Advent and Lent, it is the opinion 
that the law is fully satisfied by giving 
the people in their parish churches— 
not over the radio or by remote con- 
trol—the Rosary, Instruction and Bene- 
diction on Wednesday nights, and the 
Stations of the Cross (which is a ser- 
mon in itself) followed by Benediction 
on Friday nights at least during Lent: 
In other words, evening devotions and 
instructions should take place twice a 
week during Lent. With the regular 
devotions on Sunday nights (which 
should include sermons), these would, 
as we see it, amply satisfy the demands 
of the law and the needs of the people. 
During Advent, Sunday nights alone 
might be considered salutary for the 
average parish church. These recom- 
mendations, of course, could not be 
usefully enjoined upon rural churches. 


The whole matter of special devotions 
is left entirely up to the judgment and 
decision of the bishops. 


Omission of Sunday Sermon 


Now, from the declarations of the 
Councils of the Church (Trent, Sess. 
V, Cap. XI; II Plen. Balt., Tit. III, 
Cap V) and the Canons of the Code, 
we are forced to draw certain conclu- 
sions, 

(1) There is no moral justification 
whatsoever for omitting completely 
on Sundays and holydays of obligation 
during the summer months the cus- 
tomary homily or instruction required 
by the law. 

(2) Itis and has been the teaching of 
grave theologians (among them St. 
Alphonsus, who is a Doctor of the 
Church) that the willful omission of 
the Sunday sermon for a month, with- 
out a serious reason and the permission 
of the proper authority, would be a 
grave sin for the pastor or the priest in 
charge of achurch. Therefore, there is 
no vacation from the Sunday sermon 
for even one month, unless the bishop 
for just reasons allows it—much less 
for three months, which covers the 
period of a season. 

In this matter of preaching, it is salu- 
tary for all of us to remember those 
terrible and appealing words of Holy 
Writ: ‘The little ones have asked for 
bread, and there was none to break 
unto them’’ (Lam., iv. 4). 

Where to preach is another question, 
which may provoke some difference 
of opinion. The law merely says: 
tn the church. From that we infer that 
it is lawful and proper to preach from 
an advantageous point in the church, 
or in the sanctuary, or from the plat- 
form of the altar, except directly in 
front of the tabernacle. In churches 


where there are pulpits, the decorum 
for entering and leaving them should 
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be observed. Since the pulpit is the 
most proper and most dignified place 
from which to announce the Word of 
God, it seems fitting that it should be 
made a distinctive part of the furnish- 
ings of every parish church seating 500 
people or more. To substitute the 
dais or the lectern for it, is a modernis- 
tic touch with hardly any redeeming 
features. 

The most appropriate time to 
preach, as the law says, is “during the 
Mass.” The general custom followed 
in this country of preaching after the 
reading of the first Gospel in the Mass, 
seems best suited to the habits of the 
people. Any time chosen by the pas- 
tor for the greater effectiveness of the 
sermon (except, of course, during the 
sacred parts of the Mass) would com- 
ply with the direction of the law. The 
reading of announcements and official 
correspondence sometimes interferes 
with the sermon, and disrupts the time 
schedule. In such cases, the sermon 
should always receive first place and 
attention. Every pastor has to find 
out for himself the best way to accom- 
plish that. One way is to make the 
announcements short and to the point; 
letters from the Chancery for the bene- 
fit of the people can usually be abbre- 
viated unless they are ordered to be 
read in full. In such cases, the letters 
themselves might readily become the 
nucleus of some salutary instruction. 


Preparation for Preaching 


In the preparation of a sermon there 
is little or nothing that anyone can say 
which has not been said before with 
painful repetition. Every priest with 
little or long experience knows the 
mental agony of neglecting this prep- 
aration. How many times have we 
suffered for others, who like ourselves 
obstinately refused to accept the stark 











and patent truth! Consequently, it 
must be repeated again and again: 
no priest, however well equipped with 
piety and knowledge and words, can 
ever hope or expect to preach a good 
and effective sermon without a good 
and serious and timely preparation. 
The nature, the method, and the ex- 
tent of that preparation each priest 
must devise and work out for himself. 
It is purely a waste of time to try and 
adopt a system from a textbook, or 
from a priest wiser and more experi- 
enced than oneself. It is just as impos- 
sible and ineffectual to adopt and adapt 
to yourself a system of preparation as 
it is—to adopt and adapt verbatim 
somebody else’s sermon for your own 
use. This adoption and adaption busi- 
ness in sermon making is being carried 
altogether too far. In secular circles, 
this practice would be recognized at 
its true value, and called “plagiarism.” 

Priests must never get it into their 
heads that once they have the run of a 
good crop of printed sermons, they are 
all set to set the world on fire with their 
eloquence. Anyone laboring under 
such a misconception is merely fooling 
himself, like a rabbit in a briar patch. 
The most you can get out of good ser- 
mon books are ideas. And that’s all 
any priest should expect. If you ex- 
pect to get more, you wind up by get- 
ting nothing. Some priests don’t even 
go to that trouble. They depend on 
the “‘dabitur vobis.” They forget that 
the gift of tongues has been mostly 
withdrawn since Apostolic times. True 
enough, we did receive in ordination 
and do have the graces and gifts of the 
Holy Ghost for the exercise of the 
preaching ministry, but it would be 
presumption on our part to depend ex- 
clusively upon them. We must use 
and exercise, for the glory of God and 
the salvation of souls, all the natural 
talents God gave us. 








Church Linens 
By RonaLp Murray, C.P., S.T.D. 


Church linens comprise: (A) the 
sacred linens used on the altar (7.e., the 
altar cloths, corporals, palls, and puri- 
ficators); (B) the accessory linens for 
the sanctuary (7.e., the communion 
cloth, credence cover, and finger tow- 
els); (C) the linen garments for the 
celebrant (7.e., the amice, alb, and 
cincture). It is the purpose of this 
paper to treat all of these articles, each 
in turn. 

Before dealing with the rubrical and 
artistic requirements for each indi- 
vidual article, we must settle on the 
proper material. On this point there 
is very little difficulty, because for the 
most part only one material is per- 
mitted, namely, good white linen. 
However, the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites has decreed that hemp is equiva- 
lent to linen for liturgical purposes.! 
It is permitted to make some of the 
above-mentioned articles of a mixed 
fabric or even of cotton, which will be 
noted in the course of this paper. Such 
toleration, however, by no means in- 
validates the desire of the Church for 
real linen or hemp in all the above- 
mentioned articles. 

At the very outset, a word should be 
said about lace. One does not have to 
travel far to find all these articles of 
vestment and vesture defaced by lace. 
Because lace is so alien to a proper 
liturgical sense, I quote here the words 
of one who has studied the matter 
deeply, and who concludes: ‘Sim- 
plicity of fabric is beautiful; at all 
events, it is more beautiful than com- 
~ 1§.C.R. Decree 2600. 


plexity, intricacy, finicality, prettiness, 
as exemplified by most of the petty 
ornament that is imposed so generally 
on church linen. The linen cloths and 
the linen vestments of the liturgy are 
quite as they should be when they are 
made of good white linen, when their 
shape and dimensions are correct and 
proper, when they are adapted to their 
purpose and to the person who wears 
them. They have then a character of 
great simplicity, they are restful to the 
eye, and they satisfy the reason. And 
they achieve this result without great 
effort or minute toil, and without use- 
less expense. They are then what they 
ought to be, and all that they ought to 


be; they are irreproachable. Isn’t 
that enough?’’? 
Impropriety of Lace 
Undoubtedly, there are many 


beautiful laces both imported and do- 
mestic, hand- and machine-made. 
Their proper place is on table cloths, 
curtains and various articles of femi- 
nine apparel, and not as ornaments on 
articles of vestment and vesture to be 
worn and used by men within the pre- 
cincts of the sanctuary. No good 
reason, whether liturgical, historical, 
utilitarian, esthetical or economic, can 
be offered for the use of lace on the 
articles we are considering, while many 
reasons could be given in each cate- 
gory against it. 

Perhaps one reason why so many of 
the above-mentioned articles are de- 


2 Roulin, O.S.B., ““Vestment and Vesture,” 
p. 12. 
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formed and rendered inelegant by lace, 
is that frequently they are made by 
Sisters and members of altar societies, 
many of whom are impelled by femi- 
nine propensities rather than a well- 


ordered liturgical sense. Too often, 
these women are allowed to give free 
rein to the superficial motives that it 
pleases them, or that they have been 
accustomed to doing it for years in 
just that way, etc. Because of this, 
that noble simplicity, which excludes 
triviality and affectation, is noticeably 
wanting in many of our churches. One 
cure for this widely diffused ailment 
would be intelligent supervision by 
learned and fervent priests, supple- 
mented by the reading of some of the 
many excellent treatises on the sub- 
ject: for example, ‘‘Vestment and 
Vesture,’”’ by Roulin, O.S.B., ‘‘Direc- 
tions for the Use of Altar Societies and 
Architects,” by Cardinal Vaughan, 
“The Church Edifice and Its Appoint- 
ments, by Collins, etc. In general, 
these works can be recommended with- 
out qualification, for their conclusions 
are based on the positive legislation of 
the Church and on artistic acumen, 
rather than on personal or sentimental 
reasons. Seminarians and students for 
the priesthood in Religious Orders 
should be particularly well trained 
along these lines, in their obligatory 
course in Sacred Liturgy,* for on them 
depends the liturgical and artistic well- 
being of the future Church. 


Altar Cloths 


The Eucharistic Sacrifice has never 
been celebrated without suitable cover- 
ing for the altar table, and altar cloths 
are probably of apostolic origin. Ac- 
cording to Anastasius, Pope Silvester 
I (314-335) promulgated a decree or- 
daining that the Holy Sacrifice should 


3 Canon 1365, § 2. 





not be offered on a silk or colored cloth, 
but only on a white linen cloth. So, 
from the very earliest times linen was 
generally used for symbolic:and practi- 
cal purposes, although through devo- 
tion to the Mass gold and silver cloths 
inlaid with precious stones, as well as 
silk and other precious materials, were 
sometimes used. St. Optatus, Bishop 
of Mileve in Numidia (d. after 384), 
presupposes that the use of linen cloths 
is universally known, for he wrote: 
“Who among the faithful are ignorant 
of the fact that in the celebration of 
the Divine Mystery the wooden altar 
is covered with a linen cloth?’’* 

Material.—According to present leg- 
islation, the altar cloths must be made 
of linen or hemp. No other material 
may be used, even if it is equivalent to 
or better than linen or hemp, in so far 
as cleanliness, whiteness or firmness is 
concerned.°® 

Number.—The number of altar 
cloths has not always and everywhere 
been the same. The custom of using 
three altar cloths began in the ninth 
century, but at present it is of strict 
obligation for the licit celebration of 
the Holy Sacrifice.6 The practical 
reason for this strict prescription of 
the Church is that, if the Precious 
Blood should be accidentally spilled, 
the Sacred Species would be imme- 
diately absorbed by the altar cloths. 


The two under-cloths should cover 

4 De Schismat. Donat., Lib. VI, n. 1. 
Quoted by Gihr, ‘‘The Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass” (1ith ed.), p. 249. 

5 Since this Decree will be frequently re- 
ferred to, its salient point is quoted in full: 
“Ab antiquo more, sub quolibet pretextu 
colore ac titulo, non esse recedendum; et 
eadem sacra indumenta ac_ supellectilia 
(amictus, albze, tolalee altarium, nec non 
corporalia et pall) conficienda esse ex lino aut 
cannabe, non autem ex alia quacumque ma- 
teria, etsi munditie, candore ac tenacitate 
linum aut cannabem emulante et equante 
...’ (S.C.R. Decree 2600, italics mine). 

6 Rubrice Generales Missalis, Tit. XX; 
De Defectibus, Tit. X, n. 1. 
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the entire surface of the mensa in 
length and width.’ It is not necessary 
that these under-cloths be two separate 
pieces of linen; one piece folded will 
suffice. It will greatly enhance the 
neatness of the altar, if the under- 
cloths remain invisible. The upper or 
top cloth must be a single piece of 
linen, and long enough to reach the 
floor on both sides of the altar. The 
custom of having the top altar cloth 
not reaching to the floor may not be 
retained.” It is not necessary—in- 
deed, it is not even advisable—to have 
the top cloth hanging over the front of 
the altar. The constant friction with 
the priest’s vestments wears it out at 
the center, and the large ungainly 
patch so frequently seen detracts from 
the appearance of the altar. Clasps of 
wood or metal in the forms of little 
crowns (coronides, corolle), to fasten 
the cloths to the table of the altar, are 
not allowed." 

Great care should be taken that the 
altar cloths remain scrupulously clean. 
For this reason, rubricians urge that 
during Exposition and Benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament, if candles are 
placed on the mensa of the altar, the 
prescribed cloths be covered with an- 
other linen cloth, to prevent their being 
stained or soiled.'* 

Ornamentation.—It is permitted, but 
certainly not prescribed, to ornament 
the edges of the altar cloth with lace, 
in which figures of the cross, osten- 


7Cfr. Caremoniale Episcoporum, Lib. I, 


ec. 12, n. 11. 

8 Rubrice Generales Missalis, Tit. XX. 

9 “Hoc Altare operiatur tribus mappis seu 
tobaleis mundis . . . superiori saltem oblonga, 
quz usque ad terram pertingat, duabus aliis 
brevioribus, vel una duplicata” (Rubrice 
Generales Missalis, Tit. XX.) 

10 S.C.R. Decree 4029 ad 1. 

11 Ceremoniale Episcoporum, Lib. I, c. 12, 
om as 16; S.C.R. Decrees 4213 ad 1, 4253 ad 

, ad 2. 

122 F.g., De Herdt, “S. Liturgie Praxis” 

(9th ed.), Vol. I, n. 179. 


soria, chalices with the host, angels and 
other sacred objects are represented.'* 
If this permission be made use of, it 
should be used with the greatest re- 
straint and circumspection, for the 
additions in lace, or inscriptions in 
colored thread, detract in exact pro- 
portion from the dignity of the altar’s 
appearance. If lace be added at all, it 
is far better to use it on the sides of the 
altar cloth, where it will not interfere 
with the prescribed antependium. It 
is well to keep in mind that a simple 
linen cloth, cut to fit the altar per- 
fectly, cannot be improved upon. A 
lace curtain used as a frontal, especially 
if it be made of tawdry, tinselled lace, 
may please the unskillful, but it is sure 
to grieve the judicious. I cannot resist 
the temptation to quote an advertise- 
ment for such an appendage, appearing 
in a trade catalogue: “A most elegant 
Handmade Altar Lace of untarnish- 
able gold spangles and beads with 
Chalice and Host as a center piece with 
grape and wheat design. A heavy 
spangled border enhances the incom- 
parable beauty of this altar lace. At 
fourteen dollars and a half a yard.” 
Such an advertisement-reads more like 
a description of tinsel and ornaments 
for a community Christmas tree! 
Blessing.—The altar cloths must be 
blessed by a bishop, or by a priest who 
has the faculty, before they may be 
used for the celebration of Mass.'* 
The blessing is found in the Ritual.“ 
Recommendation.—Since the altar 
cloths should fit the altar perfectly, a 
common fault to be avoided is making 
them to “standard dimensions,’’ and 
then sending them to some church, ex- 
pecting them to be used. If an indivi- 
dual or a society desires to donate an 


138 S.C.R. Decree 3191 ad 5. 

14 Rubrice Generales Missalis, Tit. XX; 
Canon 1304. 

 Rituale Romanum, Tit. VIII, c. 21. 
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altar cloth, any priest would be de- 
lighted to give the exact measurements 
for the new cloth, so that he will not be 
constrained to use ill-fitting altar 
cloths. 

The Roman Pontifical prescribes 
that under the three prescribed altar 
cloths, resting immediately on the 
mensa of the consecrated altar, is to be 
placed the chrismale or cere-cloth. 
This is a linen cloth cut to the exact 
measurements of the altar table, and 
saturated with wax.” Since the pri- 
mary purpose of the chrismale is to pre- 
vent the altar cloths from being stained 
by the Holy Oils used during the cere- 
mony of consecration, most authors 
hold that it is of obligation only imme- 
diately after the consecration of the 
altar."* Others, however, recommend 
that the chrismale be kept perma- 
nently on the consecrated altar, since 
its secondary purpose is to prevent the 
dampness of the stone from penetrating 
the altar cloths. This is especially 
recommended if the church be damp.” 

Although not prescribed for port- 
able altars, some authors recommend 
the chrismale for this case also, as it 
prevents dampness from ¢eeping into 
the altar cloths, and likewise prevents 
the altar stone from being stained. 


The Corporal 


Originally the corporal covered the 
entire length and width of the altar, 
and was looked upon as a fourth altar 
cloth. It was used, not only as a 
corporal on which to rest the Sacred 
Hosts, but also as a pall to cover the 
chalice. This inconvenient practice is 


16 Pontificale Romanum, Pars 3a, De Altaris 
Consecratione. 

7 Cfr. Article in ‘‘Catholic Encyclopedia,” 
Vol. I, ‘‘Altar Cloths,’”’ where minute direc- 
tions for making the cere-cloth are also given, 

8 F.g., Fortescue, ca of the 
Resien' Rite” (4th ed.), p. 

% Cfr. Collins, op. cit. Cond ed.), p. 158. 


maintained among the Carthusians to 
the present day.” About the eleventh 
or twelfth century the size of the 
corporal began to be gradually dimin- 
ished, until finally it arrived at its 
present size. The corporal for Mass 
should be large enough to hold the 
chalice, host and ciborium. But, like 
the altar cloths, it will vary according 
to the size of the altar on which it will 
be used. If the corporal reaches from 
the base of the altar card to the outer 
edge of the altar, it will be of good di- 
mensions. The unfolded corporal 
should not be so large that the cele- 
brant will have to thrust part of it 
under the altar card. It is quite an- 
noying to arrive at a small side altar 
for Mass, and find that the burse con- 
tains a corporal almost large enough 
to be used as an altar cloth. Many 
authors give an average size, from fif- 
teen to twenty inches square, but a 
glance at some of the small mensas 
where the Holy Sacrifice is offered will 
convince one that the best method is to 
measure the altar from the base of the 
center card to the outer edge of the 
mensa, and make the corporal accord- 
ingly. 

Material.—It is strictly forbidden 
to have corporals made of muslin! or 
cotton,?* or any other material except 
the prescribed linen or hemp.** 

Blessing.—Like the altar cloths, the 
corporals must be blessed before use, 
by someone having the faculty. Mere 
use does not constitute a blessing.** 
The blessing to be used is “Bene- 
dictio Corporalis,’”’ as found in the 
Roman Ritual,* and the same formula 
is to be recited whether one or many 
corporals are blessed. When a cor- 

% Gihr, op. cit., p. 261, 

1S.CR. Decree 1287, 
nae Decree 3455 ad 1; ad 2. 


%3S.C Decree 2600; cfr. Decrees 3387, 
3868 ad 1. 
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poral becomes worn or torn, it should 
be burned.”” 

The corporal should be square, and 
folded four times inward, thus making 
nine perfect squares. The proper way 
to fold a corporal is as follows: the 
front third is folded in, over the 
middle; then the back third is likewise 
folded in, directly over the anterior 
part; next, the section on the folder’s 
right is turned in over the middle, and 
finally the section on the left is folded 
in, forming nine perfect squares. The 
corporal is folded in this way to give 
the greatest possible protection to the 
section on which the Sacred Host lies 
during Mass. Should a small particle 
remain on the linen through an over- 
sight, it cannot possibly fall out of the 
corporal. Those who launder church 
linen should be instructed to do this 
correctly, for it is quite difficult to fold 
a starched corporal correctly after it 
has been folded and ironed incor- 
rectly. The corporal is to be placed in 
the burse in such a way that the edge 
of the last fold is towards the opening 
of the burse. This will facilitate its use 
by the priest. 

Ornamentation.—There is no pre- 
scription requiring the embroidering of 
across on the corporal. One frequently 
finds a small cross in its exact center, 
embroidered in colored thread. If a 
cross be used at all, most liturgists pre- 
fer it in the center of the front fold, to 
distinguish it clearly from the back.* 


24S.C.R. Decree 3162 ad 7. 

% Tit. VIII, c. 22. 

%S.C.R. Decree 3524, Dubium 3 ad 2. 

7 Collins, op. cit., p. 213,.adds: “‘... and 
its ashes thrown into the sacrarium.”’ This 
is not necessary in view of Canon 1305, § 1, 
n. 1, for the corporal loses its blessing by the 
very fact that it is burned. 

% This is the recommendation of the Balti- 
more Ceremonial (7th ed.), p. 4, footnote. 
De Herdt, op. cit., p. 167, says that it is for- 
bidden to have a cross in the middle of the 
corporal, but quotes no authority other than 
the opinion of St. Alphonsus (De Cerem., 
c. 2, n. 6). 


An ornate cross on the corporal is out 
of place, as it impedes the free action 
of the paten in gathering up any frag- 
ments of the Host which may remain 
on the corporal. 

Lace and hemstitching are even more 
out of place on the corporal which is 
used for Mass, because particles of the 
Host can easily become attached to the 
lace, or fall through the tiny holes of 
the hemstitching. The best thing to 
do with corporals of this kind is either 
to remove the lace or hemstitching, or 
to use them only for the corporal on 
which the monstrance rests during 
Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment. 

Since the Blessed Sacrament and the 
receptacle containing it must always 
rest on a corporal, the interior of the 
tabernacle should have one cut to its 
exact size and shape, unfolded, and, 
like the corporal used at Mass, well 
starched. 


The Pall 


The pall is a square piece of linen 
cloth used to cover the paten and 
chalice. It should be somewhat larger 
than the diameter of the paten; from 
six to eight inches square is a fair aver- 
age. Like the other articles we are 
describing, it must be made of good 
white linen or hemp.” It may be a 
single piece of linen or hemp, or consist 
of several thicknesses of the same ma- 
terial sewn together, so that when 


starched it will be rigid enough to sup- 


port the chalice veil without bending. 
In this country, the more common form 
is a square envelope made of linen, into 
which a linen covered piece of card- 
board or thin celluloid is inserted. The 
latter is to be preferred, for a drop of 
the Precious Blood adhering to the rim 


29 Ritus Servandus, Tit. I, n. 1; S.C.R. 
Decrees 2600, 1287, 3387, 3455 ad 1, 3868 ad 1. 
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of the chalice could easily be absorbed 
by the cardboard which cannot be 
washed, while the celluloid is light and 
washable. 

Ornamentation.—There is no rubrical 
requirement for decoration of any kind 
on the pall, although a small cross or 
some other emblem is frequently seen. 
If the emblem be ornate, it usually be- 
comes quite distorted after washing. 
When ornamentation is used, a small 
cross similar to the one on the corporal 
is recommended. Lace around the 
edge of the pall becomes very crumpled 
under the weight of the chalice veil and 
the frequent handling it receives dur- 
ing Mass, and is best avoided entirely. 
It is permitted to have the upper sur- 
face of the pall quite ornate, with em- 
broidery in colored silk, designs of gold 
or silver, paintings, monograms, etc., 
provided that there be no design in 
black or any mortuary symbols used. 
In these cases, the under surface which 
will touch the paten and chalice must 
be of pure white linen, and easily re- 
movable for the frequent necessary 
washings.” 

Blessing.—Like the other altar lin- 
ens, the pall is to be blessed by one 


having the necessary permission. The: 


form is the same as that used for the 
blessing of corporals,*' and is to be re- 
cited as found in the Ritual, whether 
there be one or many palls blessed, and 
whether they be blessed alone, or to- 
gether with corporals.** 


The Purificator 


The purificator is a piece of pure 
white linen or hemp** used during Mass 
for cleansing and wiping the chalice, as 
well as the lips and fingers of the cele- 

% S.C.R. Decrees 3832 ad 4, 4174 ad 2. 

31 Rituale Romanum, Tit. VIII, c. 22. 

32 S.C.R. Decree 3524, Dubium 3 ad 1, 2, 3. 


33 S.C.R. Decrees 2600, 1287, 3387, 3455 
ad 1. 


brant after Communion. It is also 
used to wipe off the paten before the 
consecrated Host is placed on it. 

The size of the purificator is not pre- 
scribed by the rubrics. An appropriate 
width is a little less than three times 
the diameter of the cup of the chalice. 
Since it is folded lengthwise into three 
layers, it will then fit neatly into the 
cup of the chalice. Its length should 
be twice the height of the chalice, plus 
the diameter of the cup. Since chalices 
vary in height, a good average is any- 
where from fifteen to twenty inches 
long and from nine to twelve inches 
wide. 

Ornamentation——No ornamentation 
is prescribed by the rubrics for the 
purificator. A small cross in colored 
thread, embroidered in the center of 
the middle fold, is recommended by 
many writers, to distinguish it from the 
finger towels used at the “‘Lavabo.”’ It 
is recommended that the purificator 
be without the lace edge so commonly 
seen. Since flexibility is needed in this 
cloth, purificators should not be 
starched. The purificator is not 
blessed.*4 

Washing.—Before proceeding to dis- 
cuss the other linens, a word should be 
said about the washing of corporals, 
palls, and purificators. After these 
three articles have been used, they are 
not to be touched except by a tonsured 
cleric, or by the person who has charge 
of them.* After these three articles 
have been used in the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass, they must be washed by a 
cleric in major orders, before being 
washed by a lay person, even a Reli- 
gious. The water used in this first 
washing is to be poured into the 
sacrarium; if there be no sacrarium, 
it is to be poured into the fire.” Some 
writers suggest that these linens be 

#4 S.C.R. Decree 2572 ad 12. 
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washed three times,** but they offer no 
authority for their suggestion. The 
law simply requires one washing by a 
cleric in major orders, before being 
turned over to the person who launders 
them. By apostolic indult, some com- 
munities of men and women have the 
privilege of performing the first wash- 
ing of purificators, palls and corporals; 
since it is a privilege, it may only be 
used by those who have obtained it 
from the Holy See.® 


The Communion Cloth 


This is the linen cloth prescribed by 
the rubrics which hangs along the 
communion: rail, and is spread before 
those who are to receive Holy Com- 
munion. Its dimensions should be 
approximately those of the rail to 
which it is attached. If, as sometimes 
happens, a prie-dieu serves as a com- 
munion rail, the linen cloth need be 
only as wide as the top of the kneeler. 

While the Sacred Congregation of 
the Sacraments on March 26, 1929, 
issued an Instruction* prescribing the 
use of a communion plate, it explicitly 
stated that the communion cloth was 
to continue in use. The communion 
plate is merely an additional pre- 
caution to safeguard the Sacred Spe- 
cies. Thus, the communion plate is 
not to take the place of, but is to be 
used together with, the prescribed 
linen communion cloth. 

The communion cloth, which need 


% Canon 1306 § 1; S.C.R. Decree 4194 


ad 1. 
36 Canon 1306 § 2. 
7 Canon 1306 § 2; S.C.R. Decree 3059 ad 


% F.g., Laurence O’Connell, ‘The Book of 
Ceremonies,” p. 19: “They should be 
washed in three distinct waters... .” 

% Cfr. S.C.R. Decree 3059 ad 26. 

“ Ceremoniale Episcoporum, lib. II, c. 29, 
n. 3; Rituale Romanum, Tit. IV, c. 2, n. 12; 
Ritus Servandus, Tit. X, n. 6; cfr. S.C.R. 
Decree 3086 ad 2. 

41 A. A.S., XXI, pp. 631 sqq. 


not be blessed, can and does fulfill its 
purpose well without the addition of 
useless and frivolous lace. 

Like the altar, the credence table 
should be covered with a linen cloth 
which reaches to the floor. The ‘‘Cere- 
monial’”’ prescribes that this linen cloth 
should reach the floor on all sides,*? 
which is rarely, if ever, seen. In the 
great Roman basilicas on feast days, 
the credence table is covered with a 
linen cloth which reaches to the floor 
on both sides, but the front of the table 
is covered with an antependium similar 
to the one on the altar. Dom Roulin 
in his excellent book, has evidently 
overlooked the above prescription of 
the “Ceremonial,” in his requirements 
for the credence cover.“ 

On Good Friday, the “Ceremonial” 
prescribes that the linen on the cre- 
dence table should cover only the up- 
per surface of the table.** Collins* 
applies this prescription to all other 
occasions of mourning and penance. 


Finger Towel 


The finger towel, as the name signi- 
fies, is used by the priest at the “‘Lav- 
abo”’ to dry his fingers. No particular 


‘material is prescribed for this cloth, but 


since it is used in the Holy Sacrifice, it 
is strongly recommended that it be of 
good white linen. Finger towels are 
not blessed. , 
Ornamentation—After the  cere- 
monial washing of his hands, the 
priest should be presented with some- 
thing which resembles a towel—not 
with something which looks more like 
a woman’s handkerchief. For this 


* cr Episcoporum, Lib. I, c. 12, 
n. 19. 

43 Roulin, op. cit., p. 38. 

44“‘In abaco mappa superponatur, sed a 
nulla parte pendeat .. .” (Caremoniale Epis- 
coporum, Lib. II, c. 25, n. 2). 

* Collins, op. cit., p. 222, 
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reason, it is out of place as well as un- 
necessary to add lace to this article. 
Sometimes a small red cross is em- 
broidered in the corner of the finger 
towel, to distinguish it from the puri- 
ficator. This distinguishing cross is a 
great help to those who launder the 


altar linens, serving to identify the 
finger towel, which is approximately 
the same size as the purificator—about 
twenty by sixteen inches.“ 


“ Roulin, op. cit., p. 39. 


(To be concluded) 
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Along the Path to Fluency 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litr.D., LL.D. 


There is no magic cure for stutter- 
ing. ‘The distressed parent of the 
stuttering child may be keenly aware 
of the handicap from which the 
youngster suffers, and may be willing 
to spare no expense in overcoming it. 
It is well to give heed to the findings 
of speech specialists and clinicians. 
The comparatively rare incidence of 
stuttering does not justify one in ig- 
noring the techniques that develop 
good speech in a child nor the pro- 
phylactic measures, simple and easily 
applied, that guard the child against 
the onset of stuttering. Home in- 
fluences are of primary importance 


in the process of learning to speak; 


and every parent will do well to learn 
about the hygiene of speech. Much 
attention should be given to the de- 
velopment of the marvellous mechan- 
ism of speech with which the child is 
endowed. The probability is strong 
that a child will escape stuttering, 
but prudent parents do not. neglect 
simple precautions against the child’s 
possible contraction of pneumonia or 
other respiratory diseases, whose in- 
cidence is rare, and there is no good 
reason why parents should neglect any- 
thing that contributes to the perfect 
command and the easy use of the 
speech mechanism. 

Even in cases where the most metic- 
ulous care has been devoted to the de- 
velopment of speech, stuttering may 
occur. The solicitous parent, who is 
financially able, will wish to make use 
of every means that may offer for the 
elimination of a defect that is looked 
upon as a social liability. Three types 


of special assistance are now avail- 
able: the institutional, the profes- 
sional, and the educational. The first 
type includes schools for stammerers, 
private speech clinics, stammerers’ 
institutes, hospitals for defective 
speech, and other institutes or private 
.schools where the stutterer is treated 
with a group suffering from the same 
disorder. The professional type of 
treatment is similar in great part to 
that offered by specialists in many 
categories of physical disorders. It 
has much in common with that ap- 
plied by the psychotherapist in the 
treatment of mental illness; there is 
the same degree of close association 
‘between patient and practitioner. In 
many cases the speech specialist is a 
physician who has added to his medi- 
cal training the qualifications of a tech- 
nical speech therapist. More easily 
available is the third type of treat- 
ment, the educational, usually minis- 
tered through individual correction- 
ists or by special departments in the 
schools. An attempt is made to give 
personal remedial training to the 
speech-handicapped. The speech spe- 
cialist will not be able to do this in a 
large school, but he may enlist the 
help of elementary teachers trained to 
conduct remedial work under his super- 
vision. Lacking a staff of such assis- 
tants, he may be able to give instruction 
only to small groups. ‘From all 
points of view,’”’ writes Heltman, ‘‘this 
plan seems in the main to give satis- 
factory results. When educators, in 
general, and school superintendents 
and principals, in particular, awake 
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to the potentialities of this procedure, 
the problem of functional defective 
speech among school children will be 
well on its a way to a happy solu- 
tion.’’! 


Obstacles to Professional Treatment 


Heltman enumerates the obstacles 
that stand in the way of the effective- 
ness of institutional and professional 
treatment. The first obstacle is the 
expense of this highly individualized 
service, but parents who are financially 
competent will spare no expense in the 
matter. The institutions are few in 
number, and parents are loath, some- 
times for merely sentimental reasons, 
to send a stuttering child away from 
home for a long period of time. Added 
to this is the fact that there can be no 
definite assurance that the sufferer 
will be cured or even improved. The 
available evidence of cures is confined 
to the oft-told stories of a few cases in 
which success was achieved. Finally, 
as we know from many personal 
histories, the recovered patient may 
relax into the old habit. It remains 
true, however, that treatment by a 
qualified speech therapist, inside an 
institution or outside of it, is the most 
effective means for cure or improve- 
ment. The speech specialist in the 
school labors under the handicap 
of an overload; he must divide his 
time among the stutterers and many 
other children who are victims of vari- 
ous speech disorders. A program that 
assigns only a half-hour lesson every 
other week to the individual sufferer, is 
certainly inadequate. 

It is a far cry to the day when every 
school will have on its faculty a speech 
specialist with an adequate staff of 


1H. J. Heltman, “First Aid for Stutter- 
ers,’’ Expression Co., Magnolia, Mass.), p. 
6 








assistants. The school must face con- 
ditions as they are. From a study of 
statistics we know that at least five 
in every thousand school children are, 
or will become, victims of this speech 
defect. Every teacher in the school is 
interested to know what he or she 
individually can do. Where one or 
more stuttering children are present in 
a class group, the teacher feels that 
something of a remedial nature must 
be undertaken, not only for their wel- 
fare, but also to promote the better 
functioning of the class as a whole. 
It is precisely because stuttering is a 
deviation of speech with which the 
classroom teacher feels inadequate to 
cope, that many educators have at- 
tempted to outline a series of simple 
techniques for its correction. Writing 
in The Elementary English Review 
(October, 1945), Dorothy Eckelmann 
states: ‘“The réle of the classroom 
teacher is more important in relation to 
stuttering than to any other speech 
disorder, and she can do much either 
to arrest or increase it.’’ Yes, ill- 
advised procedures on the part of the 
teacher will merely increase non- 
fluency. Miss Eckelmann gives many 
examples of the mistaken techniques 
of teachers, taken from actual case 
studies. The teacher makes a mistake 
in neglecting to call upon a child 
solely because his reply will be punc- 
tuated with hesitations and repetitions. 
Nor is it good procedure to call the 
pupil’s attention to the fact that his 
speech is severely atypical; he may 
be wholly unaware of this, and happily 
lack all consciousness of the fact that 
his speech is not so fluent as that of 
his fellows. Trick devices to overcome 
hesitations and repetitions, such as: 
“Think before you speak .... Stop, 
and start over .... Take a deep 
breath .... Wiggle your little finger 
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when you start to say a word... If 
you know you will have trouble with 
one word, substitute another... . 


Whistle when you get stuck .... 
Snap your fingers’—will be eagerly 
accepted by the sufferer and will 
afford a measure of temporary relief, 
but the net result is further distortions 
of the speech pattern of the child. 

Another stutterer reports that he 
hates roll call, and dreads being re- 
quired to speak in specific terms at a 
given time. He speaks fluently when 
the teacher catches him off guard with 
a question. Severe reprimands for 
stuttering are never in order; they in- 
crease the victim’s difficulty and self- 
consciousness. The pebbles of De- 
mosthenes are not a specific for stutter- 
ing; they have been found to compli- 
cate the difficulty with a peculiar 
pattern of tongue movement. The 
self-consciousness of the victim is in- 
tensified when teachers finish his sen- 
tences for him, when he is invited to 
write out the word or sentence that he 
cannot enunciate, when sympathetic 
elders write out messages rather than 
trust him to deliver them orally, when 
he is physically punished or coldly 
ignored for his lack of fluency, or when 
he is exempted from participation in 
the speech exercises of the class. 


Guiding Principle in Helping Stutterer 


The great guiding principle of all 
procedures designed to help the stut- 
terer may be expressed as follows: the 
reaction of parents, of members of the 
family circle, and of teachers to the 
child’s attempts to express himself 
through the spoken word should be 
such that he never comes to look on the 
speech act as an unpleasant experi- 
ence. The teacher in the school must 
attempt to maintain in the school- 
room at all times an atmosphere 


favorable to the development of good 
speech on the part of all pupils. The 
fact that stuttering, according to 
Heltman, reaches its greatest fre- 
quency in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades throws a great measure of re- 
sponsibility on the teachers of these 
intermediate grades. It seems safe to 
say that, if a boy or girl goes through 
the elementary grades with good nor- 
mal speech, there is probably not one 
chance in a thousand that he will be- 
come a stutterer after he leaves 
school, provided no unusual change 
takes place in his life. 

Many children become victims of 
stuttering only after they have begun 
their school life, but whether the 
child’s difficulty began before or after 
he entered school, makes little or no 
difference in the techniques that will 
assist him. The teacher in the school 
must call upon the home for the utmost 
codéperation. The mental and physi- 
cal health of both parents and other 
children in the family will provide an 
excellent environment for the sufferer. 
His physical and mental condition 
should be maintained at as high a level 
as possible. There is no factor of 
higher importance than the encour- 
aging, helpful, and patient attitude 
of parents during the beginnings and 
later development of speech. It is 
perfectly natural that the child in his 
early attempts at speech should hesi- 
tate and repeat somewhat. As a 
matter of -fact, every adult hesitates 
and repeats while speaking in the most 
ordinary of situations. If the child 
falters, especially in his effort to find 
the right word, parents should not 
become unduly alarmed; they must 
remember that his vocabulary limita- 
tions do not give him ready command 
of the words or expressions he desires 
to use. Above all, they must avoid 
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criticizing and nagging him, because 
this type of treatment creates an at- 
mosphere in which serious stuttering 
may develop. The first requirement 
is that parents cease worrying about 
it, stop calling it to his attention, and 
refrain from discussing it in his pres- 
ence. 


Importance of Rest and Relaxation 
Consultation with a physician will 


give them guidance in maintaining - 


the mental and physical health of the 
child. A stutterer needs more rest 
than the average child, at least ten 
hours of sleep every night with special 
quiet times throughout the day. Se- 
vere stuttering often indicates ex- 
treme fatigue. Every procedure that 
will reduce mental tension is helpful. 


Lane? suggests that reading to the: 


sufferer just before he goes to bed will 
insure a good night’s sleep, while ex- 
posure to exciting motion pictures, to 
tension-producing radio programs, and 
to “‘thrillers’’ and comic books, is de- 
finitely hurtful. The stutterer must 
not be submitted to family quarrels 
and emotional disturbances, to the dis- 
cussion of money worries and illnesses, 
but there should be mapped for him a 
regular routine and a series of worth- 
while activities in which he shows 
interest. Nor should he be denied 
favorable opportunities for speech, 
particularly in family situations when 
everyone is relaxed. The family circle 
will encourage him to tell stories, re- 
cite verses, or read aloud, without 
interruption or correction. Forced 
speaking experiences with strangers 
may accentuate his difficulties and 
make him exceedingly self-conscious. 
His failure to speak fluently should 


*“‘Handling Young Stutterers,” in The 
Elémentary School Journal (March, 1944), p. 
418. 





never elicit surprise, embarrassment, 
nor impatience; in a word, his family 
will accept his speech pattern as nor- 
mal, while making every constructive 
effort to remedy defects without mak- 
ing the defects themselves a matter 
of comment. 

The pace of American life is reflected 
in the family pattern of speaking. 
There is much rapid talk and frequent 
interruptions. It is difficult for the 
stutterer to adjust himself to this be- 
wildering tempo or to take any part in 
the conversation. The family must 
adopt a new policy of speaking more 
slowly and deliberately than is their 
custom. They can make a game of it, 
a very intriguing game for the younger . 
children, by adopting the speaking 
rate of a slow-motion moving picture. 
The great purpose is to keep the talking 
under control until everyone “gets the 
feel” of it. Eventually it is no longer 
difficult to keep the slow pace, and the 
stutterer takes his place in the family 
group on even terms. Frequently he 
is drawn into conversation by the 
interested question of a family mem- 
ber, who assumes the attitude of a will- 
ing and passive listener. In the in- 
formality of such a group the ques- 
tioner may even continiie reading the 
evening newspaper while he listens to 
the reply. It is a sad commentary on 
the home atmosphere when a child 
stutters more seriously at home than 
elsewhere, but the parents can make 
amends for this deficiency by encour- 
aging the frequent presence in the 
home of the child’s companions or 
other persons in whose presence he is at 
ease in speaking. 


Environment Factors to be Considered 


With Heltman (op. cit., p. 107) we 
now sum up the environmental factors 
that make the home an effective 
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agency for the reéstablishing of nor- 
mal speech: 


(1) thestutterershould be kept in the 
best possible health; 

(2) he should be free from any feel- 
ing or knowledge of parental 
anxiety and. concern over the 
problem he presents; 

(3) his attempts at speech should be 
met with the poise and patient 
attention which make him feel 
that it is satisfactory and per- 
missible to take plenty of time 
to express what he desires to 


say; 

(4) the family should so order its 
own speech habits that there 
are longer periods when all 
talking is done calmly, slowly 
and enjoyably; 

(5) while getting plenty of rest, 
the stutterer should also have 
many opportunities for recrea- 
tion and play with others of 
his own age, particularly in 
groups. 


The manipulating of the environ- 
ment is a distinct aid in the correction 
of the speech of young children. In 
the case of the child the very best 
technique is to afford him a chance to 
have as many successful speaking ex- 
periences as possible. His parents and 
his teachers will encourage him to 
take part in activities that give scope 
to these experiences. The adult stut- 
terer is a problem of a different type. 
Here the suggestions must be made di- 
rectly to and for the stutterer himself. 
The desired changes involve the indi- 
vidual’s own assumptions and adjust- 
ment pattern, and no success is pos- 
sible without his full codperation. 

In the case of the child there are a 
number of practices which can be 
utilized to encourage him to speak 
without stumbling. The observed 


fact that a stutterer can speak with 
ease and fluency to his horse or his 
dog suggests that the child be allowed 


to carry on a conversation with his 
dolls or his toy animals. He can im- 
personate them with the utmost free- 
dom. He may give the dolls or toy 
animals a voice or manner which is not 
his natural one, but the activity will 
serve as a support to normal speech and 
give him the joy of the successful 
speaking experiences so necessary to 
recovery. With hand puppets and 
marionettes, flexible and expressive 
gadgets, the teacher can give the older 
children almost unlimited opportunity 
for successful speaking experience. 
Speech games are a valuable device 
frequently used as a hygienic measure 
to prevent the development of stutter- 
ing. Nursery rhymes appeal to the 
child in the early years of his school 
career; advanced poetry and litera- 
ture give scope to the older child’s love 
of dramatization. The norm of ex- 
cellence is the ease and the enjoyment 
of the pupil in the reading or reciting 
of a selection. A bit of sheer nonsense 
verse will suffice, but the more stately 
lines of classic literature may appeal 
to more mature children. 


Participation in Group Activities 


The stutterer rarely experiences 
trouble in speaking with a group. For 
this reason it is excellent practice to . 
have him join a voice choir. After 
minor successes have established con- 
fidence, he can be assigned solo parts 
or at least the imitation of certain 
sounds. Choral reading stimulates 
self-expression, and the stutterer 
soon gains confidence in his ability, 
assumes his full part, and takes delight 
in the performance. The teacher is 
ever alert to discover the situations 
that present the least difficulty to the 
individual, and will contrive to have 
him take part in preferred activities. 
He may speak with greater ease in a 
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history recitation because of his exact 
memorizing of the text, or he may be 
more fluent in explaining arithmetic 
problems that he thoroughly under- 
stands, and the teacher will call upon 
him more frequently in these subjects. 

We have found that the stutterer 
dislikes exemptions which call atten- 
tion to his defective speech, but it is 
best, within the limits of prudent disci- 
pline, to allow him to recite when he 
wishes. The teacher may even ask 
him what measure of participation he 
prefers. She will encourage him to 
volunteer and, after calling upon him, 
she and the class under her direction 
will assume a relaxed attitude, wait 
for his answer with no show of distress 
or impatience, and give him a chance to 
complete his sentences for himself. 
She will praise a worthy performance, 
but if he fails utterly, she will quickly 
turn his attention to something else 
to prevent his concentrating on a spe- 
cific sound as the cause of his difficulty. 

It must be the constant effort of the 
teacher to arrange a variety of class- 
room activities that provide for suc- 
cessful speaking experiences. These 
experiences are essential to the increase 


of that self-confidence without which 
there can be no permanent recovery. 
“Do not expect,” says Heltman, “‘that 
every stuttering child who comes under 
the supervision of a teacher who 
understands the problem will recovery 
from the malady in the one term or 
year he is in her grade. A satisfactory 
gradual improvement resulting in per- 
manent recovery may require the 
combined influence of a succession of 
understanding teachers in successive 
years .... When a child has been 
stuttering for a number of years, both 
at home and in the lower grades, it 
stands to reason that it may take some 
time to overcome the habit.”* The 
school can do no more than give the 
stutterer the best conditions for re- 
covery during the years he is in school. 
Even the clinician cannot ethically 
guarantee to eliminate stuttering in 
an individual. 


3 Cited from “First Aids for Stutters”, 
(p. 120), by Harry Joseph Heltman, with the 
permission of the Expression Company, Pub- 
lishers, Magnolia, Mass. This volume is 
recommended by the United States Bureau 
of Education and the National Education 
Association. It is used in the speech re- 
habilitation of veterans with speech dis- 
turbances. 








Studying the Bible 
By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


Holy Scripture may be read simply 
for one’s own personal edification, or 
for the purpose of helping others—as a 
priest may, or even should, read some 
passage of Scripture before he delivers 
an exhortation or short address. But 
the Bible can also be made the object 
of scientific study and research—in the 
same way as God and His adorable per- 
fections, the meditation of which is the 
delight of the devout soul, are the ob- 
jects of the investigations of the theo- 
logian. Such a study of Holy Scrip- 
ture is not necessary for the ordinary 
children of the Church, but it is de- 
manded of her priests and, needless to 
say, is of enormous advantage to those 
of the laity whose intellectual attain- 
ments enable them to take up so noble, 
if arduous, a pursuit. 

The aim of biblical study should be 
mainly constructive, in the sense that 
our efforts should tend in the first in- 
stance towards the ascertaining of the 
text. Once the text is properly under- 
stood, its defense, if required, will be 
comparatively easy. .It is nothing 
short of a tragedy that the modern 
biblical scholar has to be for ever on 
the defensive. As a result, much en- 
ergy is consumed in repelling the at- 
tacks of the critics, which would be so 
much more fruitfully spent on a posi- 
tive, constructive exposition of the 
Word of God. The Catholic commen- 
tator on the Bible is very much in the 
same plight as were the Israelites when 
they started to rebuild the broken 
walls of Jersualem. Of them we are 
told that ‘‘with one of his hands he did 
the work (of building), and with the 


other he held a sword, and every one 
of the builders was girded with a sword 
about his reins” (II Esd., v. 17, 18). 


Modern Attacks on the Bible 


At no time has the Bible been the 
target of such varied and fierce attacks 
as during the last century or so. Noth- 
ing is more certain—though the fact 
is camouflaged so as to deceive the un- 
wary—than that the ultimate aim of 
rationalistic criticism is none other 
than the undermining of one of the 
twain pillars on which rests the edifice 
of our religion. If “ignorance of the 
Scriptures is ignorance of Christ,” 
evidently the attack on the Scriptures 
is an attack on Christ. These attacks 
are made with scientific weapons (in 
the name of archeology, history, and 
so forth), and with a zest and persist- 
ence worthy of a better cause. These 
attacks would have proved irresistible 
long ago if the Bible were what the 
enemy claims it is, viz., nothing more 
than a human document. It may well 
be that some of the critics do not con- 
sciously seek to subvert Christianity 
by their destructive criticism of the 
Bible, but it is impossible not to sus- 
pect such a motive, for it is well known 
that these scholars do not apply to the 
profane literature of antiquity the 
tests and methods they use when deal- 
ing with our sacred books. We can- 
not, therefore, remain indifferent in the 
face of attacks whose aim it is to rob 
the Scriptures of their supernatural 
character, to undermine their histor- 
icity and authenticity, and to persuade 
the world that they are in éxactly the 
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same category as the rest of the so- 
called “sacred books’ of the East— 
even though it is occasionally conceded 
that some of the teaching of our holy 
books is on a higher moral plane than 
that of those other writings. The at- 
tack is made with a tremendous dis- 
play of learning and a great jangle of 
portentous jargon, so that one is for- 
' cibly reminded of the battles of bygone 
days, when armies rushed into the 
fray to the accompaniment of drums 
and trumpets and _  blood-curdling 
shouts, in order to fire the martial ar- 
dor of the warriors and to strike terror 
into the hearts of the enemy. 


Fantastic Whimsies of Pedants 


These tactics are aptly described by 
Hilaire Belloc in his own forceful way. 
Speaking of the Old Testament, that 
doughty veteran of so many battles for 
the truth says that “we must know 
what we are reading . . . lest we should 
misunderstand the origins (of Israel) 
and discolor all that follows on them. 
In this task,” he goes on, “the first 
thing we must do is to throw over- 
board the mass of fantastic whimsies 
which was spun out of the Bible text 
by scholars during the last century. Of 
all forms of stupidity the most crass, 
the most tedious, yet the most exas- 
perating is learned stupidity . . . we all 
know the symptoms. There is the use 
of a jargon, to impress the gaping pub- 
lic . . . there is the constant, respectful 
allusion by one pedant to this, that and 
the other pedant, so as to present the 
whole herd of them as a sort of sacred 
college. All these are the trappings of 
the thoroughly vicious method... . 
The soul of the error is a substitution 
of hypothesis for fact.... The Bible 
has been made a playground, appar- 
ently inexhaustible in its resources, for 
people of this kind. They are so lost 





to commonsense that they solemnly 
present great poems as being the prod- 
uct not of poets but of committees. . . 
they will talk in the most familiar way 
of wholly imaginary documents . . . the 
noble story of the Creation has at least 
two of these ghostly elements, a docu- 
ment ‘E’ and a document ‘J,’ which are 
pretended to be ‘interwoven.’ There 
are a sheaf of Isaiahs; the more timid 
and primitive fools were content with 
two, but their bolder successors added 
half a dozen more’ (“The Battle 
Ground,” Cassell & Co., pp. 85, 86.) 

This is Belloc when roused. With- 
out taking every one of his remarks at 
its face value, upon the whole he draws 
a fairly accurate picture of much, 
even most, of modern non-Catholic 
biblical criticism, though he goes too 
far in his sarcastic remarks about the 
advocates of proto- and deutero-Isaias. 
This division of the book of the great 
prophet is now generally admitted 
by Catholic students, though not of 
course the existence of a number of 
Isaiahs. 


Scope for Legitimate Criticism 


However, there is such a thing as le- 
gitimate biblical criticism, even though ~ 
at first sight it seems an intolerable 
rashness to apply it to a book which 
we know and believe to be divinely in- 
spired and unerring in its statements, 
both of fact and of doctrine. But, as 
has been repeatedly stated, the author- 
ship of the sacred book is twofold, di- 
vine and human. Obviously under the 
former heading, the book is utterly 
outside and beyond human criticism, 
but as a human document it may be ex- 
amined and studied like any other lit- 
erary monument, though with infinite 
reverence, precisely because the human 
author of the book wrote under the 
supreme and unerring guidance of the 
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principal author—the Holy Ghost. 
The Bible may be examined critically, 
but in doing so a Catholic may not 
prescind from its unique character. 
When we deal with the Bible, there 
can be no question of completely inde- 
pendent criticism—at any rate, not for 
a Christian. We cannot apply to a 
book which we know to be inspired by 
the Holy Ghost the methods we may 
adopt when we study one of the clas- 
sics of Greece or Rome. It is a well- 
known fact that, in regard to profane 
literature, scholars give proof of a most 
remarkable readiness to use other 
scales than those with which they 
weigh the evidence in favor of our holy 
books. Where the authenticity of 
secular works is in question, their tests 
are much less exacting. Yet, even the 
most famous literary relics of Greece 
and Rome have far less solid manu- 
script support than even the oldest 
sections of our Scriptures. “If we 
were to apply to the remains of classi- 
cal literature the same rigor of scrutiny 
that is used towards the New Testa- 
ment, there are but few of them that 
could stand the test.’’ Thus, the first 
six books of the Annals of Tacitus are 
known to us through one single MS. dis- 
covered in the fifteenth century. We 
have MS. authority for the New Tes- 
tament writings incomparably nearer 
to the date of their composition than 
for the best-authenticated among the 
classics; and as for the Old Testament, 
everybody knows with what infinite 
care the text of the book was copied 
and preserved from century to century 
by a body of men expressly set apart 
for that purpose, viz., the Scribes. 
The earliest MS. of Virgil dates from 
some 350 years after the poet’s death, 
whereas the distance between the life- 
time of Horace and the earliest MS. of 
his works is 900 years. The earliest 


MS. of most of Plato’s works dates 
from 1300 years after his death. On 
the other hand, the providential dis- 
covery, in the dry soil of Egypt, of a 
priceless sheet of papyrus has given us 
a fragment of the Gospel of St. John 
dating from the first decade of the 
second century. As Sir Frederic Ken- 
yon says in his “Story of the Bible’: 


“Instead of our evidence for the text of © 


the Greek Bible beginning with the 
fourth century, we have several wit- 
nesses from the third century, and 
one even from the beginning of the 
second” (see Arnold Lunn, ‘‘The Three 
Days,” pp. 27, 28). 


Human Element in Sacred Books 


There is a human element in our 
sacred books, and it is for that reason 
that they can be studied and examined 
by the same methods as are applied to 
secular writings. Hence, they can also 
be defended by the very weapons used 
by theenemy. Criticism falls into two 
classes: if it concerns itself with the 
text or letter of the book, it is called 
Lower Criticism; if it concerns itself 
with the context, manner and style, it 
goes by the name of Higher Criticism. 
Textual criticism is of the utmost im- 
portance, as was already observed by 
St. Augustine (De doct. christ., II, 12). 
Pius XII, in the latest Encyclical on 
the Bible, says that “‘tlie art of textual 
criticism is very rightly applied to-day 
to the Sacred Books also, precisely be- 
cause of the reverence due to the word of 
God (italics mine), for its proper pur- 
pose and effect is to restore the sacred 
text as exactly as possible, to eliminate 
the corruptions due to copyists’ errors, 
and as far as possible to free it from 
glosses and lacune, inversions and re- 
petitions of words and other similar 
errors, which usually find their way 
into writings which have been handed 
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down over the course of many centu- 
ries” (Divino afflante). 

Literary criticism studies the person- 
ality of the author of a book, the cir- 
cumstances of place and time in which 
he wrote, the sources he may have 
drawn from. This kind of criticism 
has been enormously abused by modern 
scholars, who pursue what is sonorously 
styled the higher criticism, but which 
Leo XIII describes as an artificium 
(a trick) nomine honestatum critice 
sublimioris, a trick which consists in an 
endeavor to ascertain the period and 
method of composition of a book, its 
character and value, from puiely in- 
ternal arguments. That such a pro- 
cedure opens the door wide to subject- 
ivity and arbitrariness is plain. As a 
matter of fact, this kind of criticism is 
prompted by preconceived notions and 
prejudices which may be summed up 
under two headings: (a) the utter de- 
nial of inspiration, and (b) a rooted 
objection to the supernatural and in 
particular to miracles. The modern- 
ist, or the sceptic, holds it as a first 
principle that miracles do not and can- 
not happen. Now, since there are sto- 
ries of miracles both in the Old and even 
more so in the New Testament, these 
books must either be forgeries or the 
authors were incapable of reporting 
things as they really happened. ‘The 
sceptic’” (or the higher critic), Arnold 
Lunn writes, ‘begins his study of the 
Gospels by making an act of faith’’ (it 
must be an act of faith for the assump- 
tion cannot be proved) “‘in the impossi- 
bility of the supernatural. His verdict 
on the authorship and dates is an un- 
scientific deduction from an unproved 
and false premise”’ (op. cit., p. 26). 

In practice, then, while we must 
hold firmly to the divine origin and in- 
spiration of the various books of the 
Bible, we must also use the ordinary 


criticism as regards their authors and 
the time and circumstances when they 
were written. The Fathers and the 
older commentators do not appear to 
have been greatly interested in these 
questions, the elucidation of which con- 
stitutes the bulk of most modern non- 
Catholic biblical study. Thus, St. 
Gregory, after enumerating various 
opinions about the authorship of the 
Book of Job, says: Quis hxc scripserit 
valde supervacue quexritur, cum tamen 
auctor libri Spiritus Sanctus credatur— 
“It matters little who wrote the book, 
so long as we believe that the Holy 
Ghost is its author” (Pref. in Job, 1), 
words which, centuries later, Melchior 
Cano did not hesitate to quote with 
unreserved approval (De loc. theol., I1, 
ii). 
Scriptures Not Scientific Treatises 


Scientific criticism seeks to destroy 
the supernatural character of Holy 
Writ by insisting on an apparent oppo- 
sition to the obvious facts of nature 
and the laws which rule the universe. 
This point also did not worry the 
Fathers at all, mainly because in their 
day the natural sciences were as yet 
undeveloped. In our own times some 
Catholics have sought to get over the 
difficulty by limiting inspiratioi—and 
consequently inerrancy—to the purely 
religious and moral sphere. This is 
untenable. However, a Catholic need 
not be perturbed by attacks from this 
quarter. Since God is the author of 
nature and of the Scriptures, a real op- 
position between the teaching of the 
latter and the action of the Creator in 
the universe is completely ruled out. 
If an objection is made in the name of 
science, the first thing to do is to as- 
certain whether what is asserted is a 
proved fact or an hypothesis put for- 
ward with an assurance not at all jus- 
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tified by evidence. Nowhere in our 
holy books do the inspired writers 
speak formally as scientists. They 
write as men of a period for the men 
of their time, not with a view to 
throw light on the mysteries of nature 
but in order to point out the way to 
heaven. Spiritus Sanctus noluit ista 
docere homines nulli saluti profutura, 
says St. Augustine (De Gen. ad lit., 
I, 9: “It was not the intention of the 
Holy Ghost to teach men that which 
in no way promotes their savlation’’). 
The Holy Doctor is even more em- 
phatic elsewhere (De act. cum Fel. Man., 
I, 9): Non legitur in evangelio Domi- 
num dixisse: mitto vobis Paraclytum 
qui doceat vos de cursu solis et lune. 
Christianos enim facere volebat, non 
mathematicos (Our Lord did not prom- 
ise the Holy Ghost in order that He 
might give us information about the 
course of the sun and the moon: Christ 
wished to make Christians, not as- 
tronomers). St. Jerome writes in a 
like strain: ‘Many things in the 
Scriptures are worded in accordance 
with the received notions of the times 
in which they happened, not according 
as they really were’”’ (In Jer., xxviii. 10). 
It is important to bear in mind that, 
when God speaks to man, He speaks 
more humano (De Civ. Dei, xvii, 6), and 
the sacred writers also spoke of things 
in terms which were commonly used 
at the time, and which in many in- 
stances are in daily use at this day, 
even by the most eminent men of sci- 
ence (Encycl. Provid. Deus). Thus, it 
is quite certain that, at least in the 
bosom of his family or when talking to 
his chauffeur, even the Astronomer 
Royal will have no hesitation in refer- 
ring to the rising and setting of the sun, 
exactly like less learned mortals. 

The scientific study of Holy Scrip- 
ture requires no small knowledge of ar- 


cheology, history, and above all an ade- 
quate knowledge of Greek for the New , 
Testament, and of Hebrew for most of 
the books of the Old Testament. It is 
in the name of these sciences that the 
Bible is attacked; hence, it is by their 
means that it must be defended. But 
attacks can only be successfully warded 
off if the text is properly understood. 
For a merely devotional reading, a 
good translation will suffice. But even 
devotion gains immensely if we are 
able to read the inspired book in the 
original language in which it was writ- 
ten. In these days of lowered stand- 
ards, the educational standard has not 
remained unaffected. No longer are 
Greek and Latin regarded as the indis- 
pensable basis of true culture, and 
though Latin is of course taught in 
seminaries and ecclesiastical colleges, 
Greek is often dropped altogether, or is 
regarded as a kind of luxury for those 
who either care for that sort of thing, 
or show special aptitude for its study. 
Actually, Greek is not so hard to come 
by as is commonly imagined. If a 
couple of verses ot the Greek Testa- 
ment were read daily, we should keep 
up what we know, and even add to our 
store. Such reading would be an easy 
means of learning the language, since 
we are familiar with the subject-mat- 
ter. The more we come to know and 
love the Word of God—above all, Him 
who speaks to us in the pages of the 
New Testament or by the mouth of the 
ancient prophets—the more eager we 
feel to know the tpsissima verba of the 
Divine Speaker. It is a remarkable 
thing that both Matthew and Mark in- 
sert the Hebrew or Aramaic of the 
fourth word on the cross, and Mark has 
likewise preserved the exact words 
with which Jesus restored to life the 
only child of the head of the synagogue: 
Talitha cumi (Mark, v. 41); he surely 
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did so because he often heard them 
from the lips of St. Peter who had wit- 
nessed the miracle and who evidently 


loved to recall the Master’s ipstssima- 


verba on that occasion. Which of us 
does not cherish in his heart and ten- 
derly call to mind the sound of some 
loved voice now stilled? It is this in- 
stinct that has prompted many to take 
up the study of Greek and Hebrew, 
even late in life. The great Bossuet 
was a splendid Latin and Greek scholar 
but was not taught Hebrew in his 
youth, so, he took up that study when 
in his seventieth year, in spite of his 
countless and ceaseless occupations. 
St. Thérése of Lisieux also cherished a 
desire to know the original languages of 
Holy Scripture. The literal sense of 
Scripture, which is the all-important 
one and on which the spiritual sense 
is based, can only be ascertained by 


the study of the text. It is evident . 


that a-knowledge of the original text is 
indispensable if our understanding of 
the divine oracles is to be deep, per- 
sonal and accordingly fruitful for 
our own spiritual life as well as for our 
work as priests. At our ordination as 
Lectors and again when we were 
raised to the diaconate, Holy Church 
commissioned us to read and explain 
the Word of God. To the Lectors the 
Bishop gives a solemn charge and 
makes a splendid promise: ‘Receive 
(this book of the Scripture lessons) and 
proclaim the Word of God, knowing 
that if you fulfill this your office faith- 
fully and fruitfully, you shall have part 
and lot with those who were good min- 
isters of the Word’ of God from the be- 


ginning.” 
True Purpose of Scriptural Studies 


It would be a desecration of Scrip- 
ture if we were to study it solely for 





the purpose of extending the range of 
our knowledge. And though there 
must be those whose business it is to 
defend the Book against attack, the 
Catholic apologist would be but inade- 
quately equipped for his task if his 
studies were confined to questions of 
grammar and suchlike matters. The 
holy book is to be read for the same 
motive for which it was given. In its 
pages we should look for spiritual help 
rather than for the satisfaction of 
curiosity (quzrere debemus potius utili- 
tatem quam subtilitatem), says the 
Imitation (I. 5), and it thus sums up 
the dispositions which make reading 
and study truly profitable: Si vis 
profectum haurire; lege humiliter, sim- 
pliciter et fideliter; nec unquam velis 
habere nomen scientiz (Read in a spirit 
of humility, simplicity, and willingness 
to believe what you read). The last 
clause (nec unquam .. . scientiz), I 
should like to paraphrase thus: ‘‘Above 
all, do not aspire to a reputation as a 
biblical scholar, or pride yourself on 
account of any advance you may have 
made in a science which is in a class by 
itself, since it deals with the Word of 
God.”” When we read the Scriptures, 
whether the particular book be from 
the pen of Moses, Isaias, Luke or 
John, it is not one of these that we hear, 
but rather God. A pure and lowly 
mind, a holy life and much prayer, are 
even more necessary for the under- 
standing of Scripture than familiarity 
with Greek and Hebrew and other sub- 
sidiary branches of knowledge, for, as 
the Bible itself declares: , In malevolam 
animam non introibit sapientia, nec 
habitabit in corpore subdito peccatis. 
Wisdom such as we seek in the Scrip- 
tures “will not enter into an ill-dis- 
posed soul, nor dwell in a body subject 
to sins” (Wis., i. 4). 











A Dynamic Monument to Mary 
By E. J. BAUMEISTER, S.M. 


The history of the Church has wit- 
nessed the construction of many monu- 
ments to our Blessed Mother. Un- 
numbered churches, chapels, and way- 
side shrines dot the landscape of 
Europe and America. Everywhere 
Mary’s devotees have vied with one 
another in giving honor to their Heav- 
enly Mother and Protectress. It 
scarcely seems possible that a new type 
of monument could be erected to 
honor Mary inourownday. Yet, such 
is the Marian Library begun recently 
at the University of Dayton to com- 
memorate its centenary in 1950. 

The purpose of the library is to 


gather all available material on our . 


Blessed Mother into one place, so that 
it may be readily accessible for re- 
search either on the local campus or 
through an inter-library loan service 
for those carrying on their investiga- 
tions elsewhere. All forms of printed 
materials are being assembled. Even- 
tually a Marian Museum may supple- 
ment the library proper. Sources of 
Marian art and music are being studied 
with this in view. Movies, slides, 
phonograph records, and musical scores 
will form an integral part of the Marian 
clearing house proposed for general 
service. 

The Marian Library, when it has 
been firmly established, purposes to 
act as a service agency. It will be a 
clearing house for all types of informa- 
tion on our Blessed Mother. Though 
the work is hardly begun, the Library 
has already rendered service to soda- 
lists desirous of procuring information 
for reports in their meetings; it has 


supplied materials for radio addresses 
to honor the Blessed Mother; it has 
assisted graduate students in locating 
information for their research studies 
in the field of Mariology. 

The Marian Library is definitely a 
coéperative project of Mary’s children. 
Among its collaborators it numbers 
men and women of all walks of life. 
Archbishops and bishops, secular and 
regular clergy, Sisters and Brothers, 
servicemen and civilians, publishers 
and authors, doctors and lawyers, 
teachers and librarians, students and 
workers—all have. vied with one an- 
other in helping to get Mary’s project 
under way. Even non-Catholics are 
numbered among the collaborators. 
A Protestant army sergeant was 
among the donors when the project 
was first announced. The late Franz 
Werfel graciously donated an auto- 
graphed copy of his “Song of Berna- 
dette.” Soldier-friends of the Marian 
Library have secured contributions 
from Mary’s clients even in conquered 
Germany and Japan. Books, pam- 
phlets, periodicals and cash gifts have 
made the project possible. It is en- 
tirely voluntary in its origin, and we 
are confident that the voluntary gifts 
of Mary’s clients will assure its con- 
tinuance. 


Handicaps to Be Overcome 


The greatest handicap to the more 
rapid development of the Marian 
Library collection is the fact that prac- 
tically all but the most recent Marian 
books are out of print. All the leading 
Catholic publishers have been con- 
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tacted, but the message regarding the 
earlier works is invariably most dis- 
couraging: only the very latest are 
still purchasable. 

Though it was obvious from the 
start that many valuable books may 
never reach the Marian Library, it 
does not follow that these books are 
excluded from the service of the 
library. Through a carefully planned 
system, the Marian Library is con- 
structing a Union Catalogue which in 
effect will include the catalogues of all 
Marian books to be found in every 
library that is willing to codperate. 
Through this Union Catalogue, once 
it is adequately developed, the Marian 
Library will be able to inform any one 
of the nearest library that contains the 
book he may desire for research pur- 
poses. 

The Booklist of the Marian Library 
published last autumn contains 4200 
entries, including most of the Marian 
books found in libraries. Of the 4200 
entries in the Booklist, less than a thou- 
sand have actually found their way 
into the Marian Library. One hope 
still looms bright for the library staff, 
and that is the possibility of locating 
many of these other books in private 
uncatalogued libraries that will be 
willing to sell them. The staff under- 
stands that individuals are not anxious 
to part with all their Marian books, 
and consequently it proposes to ask 
each individual having any out-of- 
print books to consent to sell just one 
to the Marian Library. In this way 
Mary’s project can grow while private 


libraries or collections may be left 
practically intact. 

However, to permit the staff to carry 
out this plan it will be necessary to con- 
tact hundreds of libraries and to record 
their Marian books for the Union 
Catalogue. For this purpose, Field 
Workers have volunteered their service 
in the persons of priests, Sisters, 
Brothers and laymen in many parts of 
the States. Our plea, then, is that 
priests, Superiors of Religious houses, 
and owners of private libraries allow 
these Field Workers or assistants to 
check their libraries in order to submit 
a list of their holdings for our Union 
Catalogue. Though it may seem in- 
significant, to the staff this is the next 
all-important step, which is indispens- 
able if Mary’s project, as envisioned 
by its founders, is ever to see its full 
realization. In Mary’s name, there- 
fore, the staff appeals to all owners of 
private libraries to allow their Marian 
books to be checked or to check their 
own holdings and submit the list to the 
Marian Library. 

The staff will be glad to furnish 
copies of the Booklist and special 
Record Cards gratis to all those who 
are willing to check for Marian books 
in the libraries in their region. Many 
new Field Workers are needed to speed 
up this work of checking libraries. 
The staff will be glad to hear from 
volunteers and to keep them informed 
of progress through the Newsletter. 
Letters may be addressed to: Marian 
Library, University of Dayton, Dayton 
9, Ohio. 
















Answers to Questions 


Combining Two Mass Stipends in 
One 
Question: Is it ever lawful to com- 
bine two intentions, for which sti- 
pends were received, in one Mass? In 
a particular parish the customary 
stipend for a Missa Cantata is $3. 
It is the practice of the faithful at 
funerals to donate to so-called spiritual 
bouquets of Masses, to the amount of 
$3 for a Mass. In the past each 
offering has been honored with a 
separate Mass. Would it be permis- 
sible, by reason of the inflation and the 
moral impossibility of saying all these 
Masses in the parish church, to an- 
nounce from the pulpit and in the 
arish bulletin that in the future each 
ass will be offered for two intentions? 
Not A TRAFFICKER. 


Answer: The solution to the case 
depends entirely on the intention or 
consent of the donors. Certainly, if 
the donors so wish (so that the Masses 
will be offered in their own parish 
church or for any other reason), one 
Mass may be offered for two or more 
intentions, but the donors must give 
their consent and must not be forced 
to combine their intentions. Further- 
more, it is expressly forbidden to re- 
ceive two stipends for the application 
of one and the same Mass (Canon 825), 
or to ‘‘demand”’ more than the stipend 
established by custom or fixed by the 
local Ordinary (Canon 831). There- 
fore, one could not demand the cus- 
tomary stipend from each donor, and 
offer the Mass for their combined in- 
tentions. Rather one should let the 
faithful know that, according to the 
number of intentions, the offerings will 
be proportionately less. In other 
words, each donor would give a part of 


the customary stipend. Of course, it 
is understood that a priest may accept 
more, if voluntarily offered. 

An announcement might be made 
to this effect: that, if the people desire 
the Masses to be said within a reason- 
able time in the parish church itself, 
then they can be said only by com- 
bining two or three intentions in each 
Mass, according to the good pleasure 
of the donors. And then for the 
future the pastor might change the 
offering to the prevailing and custom- 
ary offering of the diocese in question— 
namely $5 for a sung Mass. 


The Baptism of Children of 
Invalidly Married Parents 


Question: I have been getting into 
trouble by refusing to baptize children 
in cases where I did not feel morally 
certain that they would be reared in 
the Catholic faith. I have in mind 
cases in which the parents, both Catho- 
lics, refuse to be married before the 
priest and never attend Mass, or where 
the parents are validly married but 
feel no obligation to hear Mass or re- 
ceive the Sacraments. 

Yesterday evening, a couple, mar- 
ried before a justice of the peace 
eighteen months ago, brought their 
baby to be baptized. Since they, 
both Catholics, refused to have their 
marriage validated and since they 
rarely attend Mass, I told them that 
I was sorry, but that I could not 
baptize the child until it was morally 
certain that it would be reared in the 
Church. Was I correct? 

POSCENS. 


Answer: We cannot make the 
Catholicity of the parents the cri- 
terion in these cases. If we are going 
to use the test of practical Catholicity, 
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then only a small percentage of the 
children of many South American 
countries and in the Latin countries of 
Europe could qualify for baptism, be- 
cause their parents, instead of being 
practical Catholics, are hickory Catho- 
lics—that is, Catholics who would die 
for the Faith, but would rather die for 
than live the Faith. 

The priests concerned should use 
every effort to validate the marriages 
of these careless Catholics and to get 
them to assist at Mass and receive the 
Sacraments; and where this is im- 
possible, to have them promise that 
they will send their children to the 
parochial school and rear them as 
Catholics. It is not necessary that the 
priest be “‘morally certain” that the 
children will be brought up in the 
Church. Canons 750 and 751 state 
that the children of lapsed Catholics, 
heretics, schismatics, and apostates 
may be baptized, provided there is 
some guarantee of their Catholic 
education (“‘ . . . dummodo catholicze 
ejus educationi cautum sit’). In the 
solution of cases of this kind, the vari- 
ous Decrees of the Holy Office require 
a ‘‘probabilis spes,” or a ‘‘rationabilis 
spes Catholice educationis.” It would 
seem, therefore, that all that is re- 
quired is a probable hope that the child 
will receive a Catholic education, or a 
sincere promise that the child will 
be sent to a Catholic school. 

In 1764 the Holy Office forbade the 
baptism of a child of non-Catholic 
parents where there seems to be ‘‘no 
hope” that the child will be raised in 
the Catholic faith. On the other 
hand, in 1796 the Sacred Congregation 
of the Propaganda ruled that, even 
when the parents are indifferent Catho- 
lics and hold out “little hope” that the 
child will be brought up in the Faith, 
the infant should nevertheless be bap- 






tized. As late as March 20, 1933, 
the Sacred Congregation of the Propa- 
ganda sent to the Apostolic Delegate 
of China a decision of the Holy Office to 
the effect that the practice of refusing 
baptism to the children of infidel 
parents, who attend Catholic schools 
and ask for baptism with the consent 
of their parents, although after their 
baptism when they return to their 
pagan families they will be exposed to 
many dangers, cannot be approved; 
and therefore baptism may safely be 
administered to them. The danger of 
perversion, therefore, is not sufficient 
reason for refusing baptism, and all 
that is necessary is ‘‘a reasonable hope 
of a Catholic education.” 


Absolving from Reserved Cases 
during Forty Hours 


Question: May a Forty Hours be 
considered as a Mission, so that the 
preacher can absolve from reserved 
cases? PRADICATOR. 


Answer: Missions, retreats, Forty 
Hours, and any spiritual exercises held 
for several consecutive days for the 
whole parish, or a section thereof 
(exercitia spiritualia collective tradita), 
are all conducted for one and the same 
purpose of conversion and spiritual 
renovation, and may be likened to the 
‘‘missions’’ spoken of in Canon 1349. 

On these occasions, not only the 
missionaries and preachers, but also 
any other priests deputed for hearing 
confessions, may absolve from re- 
served cases, because they are actually 
doing missionary work. Considering 
the end and purpose of the law, we be- 
lieve it solidly probable that, even 
when a retreat is made singly and pri- 
vately, the retreatant can be absolved 
from diocesan reserved cases under 
Canon 899, § 3. 
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An Unlawful Way of Procuring 
Specimen of Semen 


Question: A couple without children 
went to a physician to ascertain if 
there were any possibility of having 
children, for after several years of 
disappointment they are most anxious 
to have a family. The specialist’s 
examination revealed no apparent dis- 
order in the woman. He then advised 
that the woman obtain a specimen of 
the husband’s semen through unna- 
tural onanism. The method suggested 
disturbed the woman, and she came to 
me for advice. I know that the method 
advised is wrong, but I forget the law- 
ful way of obtaining such specimen, 
nor can I recall just where I read about 
the permissible way of obtaining it. 

SACERDOS SCIENS NESCIENS. 


Answer: If the physician uses the 
right procedure, ethically considered, 
he will get the specimen by massaging 
the prostate. I am told that general 
practitioners use this prostate massag- 
ing when treating certain forms of 
prostate trouble, and that a specialist 
may find occasion to adopt this treat- 
ment as often as half a dozen times 
an afternoon in his office. In his 
“De Sexto,’’ Vermeersch in discussing 
the lawfulness of artificial fecundation 
from the husband mentions the method 
as lawful (analis frictio). 


How Can a Forgiven Sin Be 
Re-forgiven? 


Question: An inquiry from a person 
under instruction has got me thinking. 
While there is no difficulty that, when 
a penitent comes to confession with 
only imperfect contrition and mortal 
sins not yet forgiven to confess, the 
confessor actually exercises his power 
to forgive sins, what has me per- 
plexed is the case of a person making 
an act of perfect sorrow or love after 
having committed a mortal sin and 
being of course willing to confess that 
sin. As he is instantly restored to 
grace by that act of perfect sorrow or 


love, how then does he have that sin 
forgiven in his next confession? I 
know he must submit that sin to the 
keys of the Church, but how can he 
have forgiven what has been already 
forgiven? CONFUSUS. 


Answer: The query is less simple 
than at first sight appears. To say 
that the formal forgiveness of sin is 
had in the infusion of sanctifying grace 
is not an entire answer. The real 
answer to the difficulty is that the 
Divine Physician of souls made the 
matter for the Sacrament of Penance 
sorrow externized for sins committed 
after the Sacrament of Baptism. Ac- 
cordingly, a mortal or even a venial sin 
confessed a thousand times can still be 
the matter of this Sacrament, at once 
remedial and preventive. Then there 
is the divine precept that mortal sins 
must be directly submitted to the keys 
of the Church by number and kind at 
the first confession after their commis- 
sion, if that be humanly possible; if 
not, then in the first confession when it 
is humanly possible. So, if such 
penitent had no other sins but mortal 
sins already perfectly repented of, 
he would still have the obligation of 
telling those sins fully in his next con- 
fession, and he would be forgiven in 
the sense that every penitent is for- 
given who submits only free matter. 
For that submission of forgiven sins 
makes it possible for that penitent 
to have the added infusion of sancti- 
fying grace which accompanies every 
valid and fruitful absolution. We 
must remember that, on the side of 
the grace infused, there is not any dif- 
ference between the coming grace, 
whether the penitent is restored to 
sanctifying grace or only has his pre- 
vious measure of sanctifying grace in- 
creased. The telling of serious sins 
not yet confessed is a part of the 
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integrity, or the fullness, of the Sacra- 
ment of Penance, the same as the re- 
ceiving and the performance of the 
penance given. The little child comes 
to confession with his baby sins; and 
through the increase of sanctifying 
grace and the sacramental graces flow- 
ing therefrom, he becomes more and 
more immune from mortal sin. The 
faithful have yet much to learn about 
confession as a devotion, the second 
and only other form of frequent sacra- 
mental enrichment. 


Mass Sponsorship in Confirmation 


Question: May the practice of hav- 
ing only one patron for each sex in 
Confirmation be justified, even when 
that patron may present fifty or sixty, 
and sometimes one hundred persons, 
and these two patrons are chosen, not 
by the candidates for Confirmation or 
their parents or guardians, but by the 
pastor himself? 

AUSCULTATOR ADMIRANS. 


Answer: The Church did refuse 
in 1883 to approve a hundred-year- 
old practice in the Diocese of Fiesole 
in Italy of having only one patron 
for each sex. However, the Code per- 
mits the minister of Confirmation to 
allow this for a just reason. But 
theologians agree that the obligation 
of having a patron is a grave one. 
Now, do we have here more than a 
dummy patron when the patron is not 
known to his client (as is the catechist 
in foreign mission lands where the faith 
is just beginning and spiritual adults 
are wanting), when neither the candi- 
date nor his parents nor guardians 
have chosen him but the pastor (and 
not as a residuary claimant of the 
right but as a primary claimant), 
when the patron will have no future 
contact with the confirmed one, and 
when the arrangement turns out to be 


a mere travesty of what could be a 
most inspiring relationship between 
the young militant of God and the 
elder pathfinder of God? The prac- 
tice is without justification in law, 
religion, or good taste. 


Another War Marriage on the 
Rocks 


Question: A second break-up in 
war marriages has occurred in my 
parish. One of my boys married a 
non-Catholic girl in an army camp 
before going overseas and before a 
Catholic chaplain. Returning home, 
he found the wife had given birth to a 
child not of his paternity. He left his 
wife and sued for a civil divorce. Now 
his father thinks the son should be 
able to get an annulment because the 
girl had not been baptized. Could 
there be any reason of nullity present? 

PAROCHUS STOMACHANS. 


Answer: All the chances are that 
the above marriage was contracted 
with a dispensation of disparity of 
cult. But the possibility of a slip 
having been made is worth looking 
into. Again, it may be that this 
Catholic husband did not consummate 
his marriage by reason of having given 
himself to natural or artificial onanism. 
Neither of these abuses of marriage 
consummates marriage; and where a 
marriage is not consummated, it can be 
dispensed from if either of the parties 
is baptized. Not only does the Holy 
See recognize this; but she has a spe- 
cial set of interrogatories to be asked 
by the court of examination when the 
alleged cause of non-consummation is 
onanism of one or other kind. 


The Figure of the Cross Placed 
on the Floor 


Question: I have noticed in a cata- 
logue of a church goods house that an 
episcopal prie-dieu cover is advertised, 
which seems to be at variance with the 
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practice of the Church. This cover 
consists of four pieces of material 
elaborately decorated with the figure 
of the cross and fleurs-de-lis. What I 
object to in this cover is that at the 
base of the prie-dieu there is a large 
fan of material which covers the floor 
around the prie-dieu. This will neces- 
sitate the bishop’s walking on the 
figure of the cross. I inquired of the 
company about this and received the 
following reply: ‘“The episcopal prie- 
dieu cover is not a rug; it is not a 
carpet; and it is not intended to be 
trodden upon. The people for whose 
use it is intended can hardly be imag- 
ined as bent upon profanation while 
pretending prayer. Crosses and sacred 
monograms are indeed beautifully 
wrought by skilled, master craftsmen 
upon church floors, upon stones in these 
floors which mark the entombment 
places of those who may be saints. 
The ground plan of the church itself 
is the cross. The arms of the cross 
are represented in the ground plan by 
the arrangement of the piers in the 
interior of the church. The head of 
Christ in the ground plan, the choir, is 
encircled by a series of chapels, as if 
by a halo. When we make a pilgrimage 
or visit various chapels, we do not 
tread upon the Head of Christ, nor 
does a pious pilgrim who treads the 
aisle and transept of the Church 
tread upon or desecrate the cross of 
Christ.” 

Do you consider this reply suffi- 
cient? One often sees advertising of 
coverings of church floors—aisles es- 
pecially—and a large cross, or some 
other sacred emblem, is prominently 
displayed, to be trodden upon by the 
people. I know of one church in 
which, after its “‘renovation,’”’ there 
was a monogram of the B.V.M. on 
the platform of Our Lady’s altar and 
that of St. Joseph on his altar. On the 
floor of the sanctuary, in large letters, 
were Alpha and Omega. 

In Hoc SIGNo. 


Answer: There is evidence against 


the practice of placing the figure of the 
cross on floors or on rugs. This can 
be seen from what Monsignor De 
Montault says in his ‘‘Traité Pratique 
(De Ja Construction, de 1l’Ameuble- 
ment, et de la Decoration des Eglises).”’ 
After treating at some length the deco- 
rations that might be placed on the 
floor of a church, he says that we 
should scrupulously avoid placing on 
the floor any religious pictures or 
emblems of worship, especially the 
cross, where it will be trodden on. 
De Montault cites the authorities of 
the Council of Constantinople, the 
Roman Emperors, and St. Charles 
Borromeo: 


(1) ‘‘We order that figures of the 
cross that some have formed or 
fashioned on the’ floor or pavement 
be destroyed, lest the trophy of our 
victory be injuriously treated by 
being trodden on’ (Council in 
Trullo, Canon 73). 

(2) “Let no one sculpture or 
paint on stone or marble placed on 
the ground the sign of Christ the 
Saviour” (Decree of Theodosian 
and Valentinian). 

(3) ‘In a pavement of any kind 
whatsoever, the cross must not be 
depicted by painting or sculpture, 
nor even the image of anything 
sacred, historical or otherwise a 
symbol of a sacred mystery’ (St. 
Charles Borromeo). 


Although, in the case presented, it 
might be said that the figure of the 
cross is walked on only per accidens, 
nevertheless we are of the opinion 
that another piece of material should 
be placed at the base of this prie-dieu. 
The material fans out to such a length 
that it would be very difficult not to 
walk upon the cross. 

JosepH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 














Homiletic Part 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By Crement H. Crock 


Sunday within the Octave of the Ascension 
Bearing Witness to Our Faith 


“‘When .. . the Spirit of truth .. . has come, He will bear witness concerning Me. 
And you also will bear witness’’ (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Christ commands the Apostles directly, 
and all of us indirectly, to be witnesses 
to His doctrines and truths. 

(2) How all can become witnesses. 

(3) How many fail to give testimony to the 
faith within theml 

(4) Many opportunities in our daily lives 
to become exponents of the truth. 

(5) We are the sparks that enkindle the light. 

(6) We must be self-conscious of our faith, 
and practise it with fortitude. 


This is the Sunday within the Oc- 
tave of the Ascension of Our Lord. 
Jesus had returned to His heavenly 
home. The confused Apostles with 
the sorrowful Mother had gone into se- 
clusion or retreat, awaiting the ar- 
rival of the promised Paraclete on 
Pentecost to guide and direct them in 
their future mission. To-day’s Lit- 
urgy of the Mass indicates what 
thoughts were uppermost in their be- 
wildered minds.at that moment. Their 
thoughts dwelt upon Christ’s farewell 
discourse at the Last Supper, the night 
before He died. As His future leaders, 
Christ had commanded them to be 
witnesses to Him and His teachings. 
This they must do in spite of a cruel 
world in which they and their follow- 
ers would be despised, persecuted, and 
even threatened with death. And 
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whatever commands Jesus gave to 
His Apostles directly, these also He 
gave to every other member of His 
Church indirectly. For it is the nature 
of leadership to instruct and guide 
successors and subjects in fostering 
and promoting the self-same duties 
and tasks. Leadership begets subordi- 
nate leaders. To the latter group 
you and I belong. Let us consider, 
therefore, what our duties are as sub- 
ordinate leaders in Christ’s Church. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


Our First Duty 


The principal, and therefore the 
universal, work of the Church is to 
bear witness to Jesus Christ—to Jesus 
Christ as God, to Jesus Christ as 
Man, to Jesus Christ as Head of the 
Mystical Body of which, in the words 
of St. Paul, we all are members through 
baptism. And inasmuch as every 
baptized person has been constituted 
“another Christ,” his dignity and 
duty is one of making the life and 
teachings of Christ manifest in himself 
and in others. A glorious assignment, 
indeed! 

Perhaps the majority of Catholics 
consider themselves unqualified to 
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bear witness to their Head except by 
a passive fulfillment of their spiritual 
obligations. For them to take an ac- 
tive part in bringing the knowledge and 
love of the Son of God into the minds 
and hearts of their non-believing 
fellowmen, seems too often a réle 
which they consider beyond their 
capacity. In truth, no one questions 
the inability of the average and well- 
intentioned layman to undertake the 
intricate and elusive task of developing 
keen philosophical and scientific argu- 
ments in defense of Catholic doctrine. 
None but a seasoned scientist in any 
other subject presumes to give lectures 
or to become disputatious in the pres- 
ence of acknowledged scientists. Pre- 
sumption is foolhardy. For this reason 
the Church wisely forbids anyone 
not specifically approved by his bishop 
to engage in public discussions of re- 
ligious themes. 


Countless Opportunities to Become 
Witnesses of Christ 


On the other hand, there are count- 
less and continous opportunities for 
everyone who has completed the 
ordinary course in catechism to bear 
witness to Christ. It is with this 
daily bearing of witness that we are 
now concerned. Bearing witness to 
Christ is accomplished by furthering 
His teachings—an accomplishment 
which, in modern times, consists in 
counteracting the innumerable decep- 
tions labelled broadmindedness. 

Every Catholic knows, for instance, 
that divorce is as outlawed by Christ 
as is adultery—the one being a polite 
but insidious name for the other. 
Unless conditions demand it, we should 
not even address remarried divorcees 
as Mr. or Mrs. Who would yield the 
title of kingship to the President? 
Evidently, in a land of democracy, 


a President would immediately be 
suspected of tyrannical ambitions by 
presuming to have powers which have 
not been delegated to him. As loyal 
Christians, we must never freely con- 
done but rather manifest our disap- 
proval and displeasure over any and 
all moral turpitude, profanity, intem- 
perance, or any other grave infraction 
of God’s Commandments. 

Often one who thus bespeaks his 
convictions, however gently, will be 
dubbed as narrowminded. Worse still, 
such followers or advocates of Chris- 
tian principles will frequently be 
shunned. Yet, what is more meri- 
torious than suffering persecution for 
Christ’s sake? In truth, persecution . 
is the very note which rumbles as an 
undertone throughout the Saviour’s 
discourse at the Last Supper: ‘“They 
will expel you from the synagogues .. . 
and will kill you.” On the other 
hand, from bearing witness to Christ 
a wholesome effect commonly results. 
For example, when visitors, whether 
of the faith or of no faith, are guests 
in our homes, why should not table 
prayers be said aloud? Why not even 
suggest tactfully that all may join in 
prayer? Oftener than anticipated, the 
host will reap praise from those who 
might have been presumed to mani- 
fest displeasure. 


Sparks That Enkindle the Light 


Perhaps there is no Catholic who is 
not desirous of giving the spark of the 
true Faith to his fellow-man. But let 
him understand that his charge is 
that of giving the spark, not the full 
light, of faith. The light is God’s 
giving; the spark is man’s enkindling. 
“That was the true light which en- 
lightens every man who comes into 
the world.” Thus spoke St. John 
concerning Jesus Christ. Christ’s fol- 
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lowers are commissioned to be lesser 
lights: ‘So let your light shine that 
men may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father in heaven.” 

Therefore, with the ordinary Chris- 
tian, bearing witness is not effected by 
brilliant discussions of the truths of 
faith. Only a relatively small number 
of the faithful are given the extra- 
ordinary réle of sparkling with bril- 
liance—as did St. Conrad of Parzham, 
the scholar and university professor, 
or King St. Louis, St. Thomas More, 
or Frederick Ozanam. The Church 
would be a strange and superhuman 
organization if she were a society of 
luminaries. Baptism and the other 
Sacraments do not lift all her members 
from the pale of the “profanum vulgus”’ 
to the plane of angelic worshippers. 
Such evidently was not Christ’s in- 
tention in establishing the Church 
and in requiring every member in the 
Church to bear witness. 

According to to-day’s Epistle, it is 
through fraternal charity and good 
works that the spark of faith sets others 
afire, as a few examples will illustrate. 
Two boys were passing a Catholic 
church. The Catholic lad doffed his 
cap and bowed reverentially towards 
the tabernacle. 

With a gesture of amusement, the 
non-Catholic lad said: ‘Why did you 
lift your cap? We didn’t pass a lady, 
did we?” 

Proudly the Catholic boy gave a 
brief explanation that his act of 
courtesy was an act of reverence and 
belief in the Real Presence. By re- 
quest, the Catholic boy conducted the 
other into the church and together 
they made a visit to-the Blessed 
Sacrament. These visits were re- 
peated. A few months later both 
boys approached that table of Ever- 
lasting Life. 








Practising Our Faith with Fortitude 


No one can expect to win others to 
his own cause and conviction without 
being habitually conscious of what 
his purpose in life is. Let every 
Christian remember that at baptism 
our sponsors held a lighted candle be- 
speaking our life-long official duty— 
that of being a glimmering light shining 
through the darkness of unbelief. All 
the darkness of a thousand nights 
cannot dim that light; only the 
breath of the one who holds that 
flickering candle can extinguish it. 
And by not bearing witness through 
everyday good works, little and seem- 
ingly insignificant good works though 
they be, one takes the candle from the 
candlestick and hides it beneath a 
bushel. Christ Himself made that 
disquieting declaration. 

Bearing witness requires the virtue 
of fortitude—a virtue which has always 
characterized everyone who wears 
the badge of achievement. Forti- 
tude, a cardinal virtue, is a gift be- 
stowed in Baptism, and more com- 
pletely infused in the other Sacra- 
ments. For this reason, those who 
practise their religion with such a 
pusillanimous spirit as to shy away 
from proudly displaying their faith 
and their catechism-instilled convic- 
tions, cannot excuse their cowardliness. 

In conclusion, while Jesus Christ 
has given every member of His Church 
the command to bear witness to Him 
and to His truth; and while, further- 
more, He has foretold that misunder- 
standings and even persecutions would 
be the price each would have to pay as 
the ransom price for those who are 
brought to the Faith through others’ 
good works, He has given a glorious 
inducement in these words: “He who 
makes My name known, My Father 
will glorify him.” Amen. 
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Feast of Pentecost 
Renewing the Face of the Earth 
“They were filled with the Holy Spirit’’ (Acts, ii. 4). 
SYNOPSIS: fected in the personalities of men. 


(1) We live in a world of mysteries—in the 
natural order. The Holy Spirit is a 
mystery of the supernatural order. 

(2) The Holy Ghost is known through His 
works. 

(3) His influence on the Chosen People and 
the A postles. 

(4) What the Holy Spirit did with sudden- 
ness He continues forever. 

(5) In spite of violent opposition the world 
has ever progressed towards the 
Church. 

(6) In spite of corrupt human nature the 
spirit of religion survives and thrives 
through the power of the Holy Ghost. 


We live in a world of mysteries. We 
use the powers of nature without being 
able to define or analyze many of 
them. Take electricity—what is it? 
We know it mainly through the ef- 
fects it produces. What would our 
homes, our cities, the whole world at 
large, be without the light, heat and 
power supplied by electricity? In the 
supernatural order we find similar 
mysteries. ‘To-day’s Feast of Pente- 
cost, the feast of the Third Person of 
the Most Holy Trinity, is one such. 
Since God revealed the existence of 
the Holy Ghost to us, let us investigate 
and learn what powers and influence 
He has exercised here on earth. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


Through all the ages of the Church, 
nothing is so admirable as the action 
of the Holy Spirit in enlivening the 
faithful and elevating the faithless, 
changing them from men of the world 
to sons of God. Nothing less than the 


transforming power of the Paraclete, 
the Comforter and Strengthener, can 
account for the spiritual progress ef- 


Without His guiding light, the world is 
in an eclipse of darkness. 


Transformation of Pagan World 


A world to whom the illumination of 
the Holy Spirit was almost completely 
denied, wandered in such a deep ‘‘dark- 
ness and shadow of death” that Al- 
mighty God forbade the Jews to mingle 
with them, lest the Jews themselves 
become strangers to His heavenly reve- 
lations. But inasmuch as the Chosen 
People had standards of thought and 
action superior to those of their 
heathen neighbors, such superiority 
was due to the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, for God, by sending forth His 
spirit when vouchsafing inspiration to 
the Patriarchs and Prophets and also 
to other holy men of old, began His 
work of renewing the face of the earth. 

Nowhere in the annals of human 
history has there been a change more 
sudden and complete than in the 
Apostles. They had been men guided 
by their own dim intelligence. Even 
after receiving instruction from Our 
Lord, their Divine Teacher, their 
minds did not understand the things of 
the spirit. Until the final days pre- 
ceding the coming of the Holy Spirit, 
these chosen companions of the Saviour 
were timid and without zeal. For, 
when Jesus was in the greatest need 
of their support, they all fled as de- 
serters, leaving Him alone in the hour 
of His condemnation and passion and 
death. Peter, for all the help he gave, 
would have done better by following at 
a much safer distance. And, by way of 
a climax evidence of their world- 
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mindedness, the Apostles and disciples 





straining forward in the process of 


gave just before the Ascension a last conversion. New lands and new sanc- 


proof of their misunderstanding of the 
mission of Jesus in redeeming the 
world: ‘‘Lord, wilt Thou at this time 
restore the kingdom to Israel?”’ Their 
earth-bound minds saw no further 
than things earthly; they fostered, 
even unto the Mount of Ascension, the 
hope that Jesus, the King of Israel, 
would now at long last establish a 
worldly kingdom and constitute the 
Jews as masters of all other peoples. 

But no sooner had the tongues of 
fire stood aflame on their heads and 
enkindled their minds than they under- 
- stood all mysteries. They burned 
with the eagerness to quicken the 
hearts of all men with their new-born 
knowledge and zeal. So suddenly did 
their fortitude burst into a spiritual 
fury of action that they caused the 
chief priests and magistrates, before 
whom they had formerly cowered in 
fear, to feel insecure in their positions 
of authority. Their zeal and courage 
were so intense that the spiritual fires 
which they enkindled in men of good 
will enkindled at the same time the 
fires of persecution in the hearts of 
those who resisted the Holy Spirit who 
inspired them. 


Holy Ghost Still Renews the Face of the 
Earth 


What the Holy Spirit wrought on 
Pentecost Day, He continues forever, 
although in a less spectacular manner. 
What He accomplished with the sud- 
denness of a cloudburst in the first 
century, He achieves continuously by a 
never-ending rainfall of grace. The 
Paraclete who was sent to “bear wit- 
ness concerning Me,’’ was sent to abide 
to the end of time. 

Through the Holy Spirit, in spite of 
violent opposition, the world is ever 


tuaries are ever increasing in numbers, 
despite the vehemence of the powers of 
evil. Let no one, however, presume 
that the ever-widening borders of the 
Church are due to human effort un- 
assisted! Human nature, albeit not 
corrupted, has been blighted through 
the fall of Adam. It is prone to evil 
from its youth. Weakness, mental 
and moral, is its common heritage. 
“‘Man, born of woman, is full of miser- 
ies,’ spoke holy Job, who knew by ex- 
cruciating experience that the “‘life of 
man is a warfare’’—a warfare against 
inner deficiencies and against the ex- 
ternal onslaughts of the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. In combatting 
these overpowering forces, what is 
more necessary than the enlightening 
and strengthening power of the Spirit 
to renew the face of the earth? 


Hostile Forces Active To-Day 


The combined strategies of these 
evils, from within and without, are ever 
at work in order to destroy the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit. With ever- 
pressing insistence, however, is the 
Holy Spirit at work counteracting these 
evil powers operating through our 
daily papers, magazines, schools, 
theatres and nightly entertainments. 
By night and by day great harm is 
wrought upon minds and hearts and 
souls of young and old. Nevertheless, 
in the face of all this worldliness, 
thanks to the Holy Spirit, genuine vir- 
tue and self-sacrifice thrive, often un- 
seen and unnoticed. In the very face 
of this growing evil, never more than 
in modern times, has the confessional 
become a place of refreshment, and the 
Communion rail a haven of light and 


peace. 
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Ours is an age of transition. Every- 

one is restive over the uncertainties of 
the future. Uncertainty begets nerv- 
ousness, and nervousness in turn is the 
mother of unrestraint. Evils brought 
to the surface as a result of the trage- 
dies of war, strikes and labor disputes, 
wreak their havoc by inciting the 
flesh. Slaves of machinery in a mecha- 
nized age, people seek relief by 
‘indulgence and license of every kind. 
Still, the Advocate and Comforter 
counteracts these deadening tendencies 
by providing the Church and the’world 
with as many vocations to the Reli- 
gious life and to the priesthood as 
ever. Where one convent falls in 
destruction, two rise to replace it. 
Hence, the Holy Spirit is giving evi- 
dence of His power by inspiring men 
and women to live according to ideals 
of life high above the craven desires of 
the world and the flesh. 


Only the Holy Ghost Can Guide Us 


Really, when considering on the one 
hand all the forces of evil which are 
pitted against the spirit and the flesh, 
and that the devil and his messengers 


are daily devising new means of leading 
men astray, one wonders how a 
blighted human nature stands erect 
instead of succumbing more and more 
fully to a surrounding paganism. But, 
on the other hand, the gradual but 
resistless progress of the Church— 
ever increasing in numbers, with sin- 
ners returning to the fold, saints ever 
lengthening the lists of canonization, 
missionaries invading new and stub- 
born boundaries with ever-heartening 
success—allows only one conclusion 
to be drawn: the Holy Spirit is ever at 
work renewing the face of the earth. 

Would that all men, seeing the 
powerlessness of mere human wisdom 
to bring sanity and sanctity to a dis- 
traught and distracted humanity, 
might turn to the Advocate and Com- 
forter, the Holy Ghost! Let them 
turn to the Holy Spirit with us, and 
daily implore His light and His love. 
With the Church and in the language 
of her Liturgy, let them offer this brief 
but powerful prayer: 

“Send forth Thy Spirit and they shall 
be created; and Thou shalt renew the 
face of the earth.”” Amen. 


Trinity Sunday 
The Cross and the Holy Trinity 


“In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost’ (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) In marvellous ways God reveals His 
mysteries to us. 
(2) Mystery of the Holy Trinity made easy 
to understand through the sign of the 
cross. 


(3) Figure of man a figure of the cross. 
(4) In turn, the cross again a reminder of 
the Holy Trinity. 


(5) Use of the sign of the cross symbolizes 
our faith in the Blessed Trinity. 


“Oh, the depth of the riches of the 
wisdom and of the knowledge of God! 
How incomprehensible are His judg- 
ments and how unsearchable His 
ways!’ Thus exclaims St. Paul in the 
Epistle of to-day’s holy Mass, on this 
Feast of the Most Holy Trinity. One 
of the marvels of God’s ineffable wis- 
dom is the manner in which He has 
deigned to reveal mysteries unfathom 
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able, on the one hand, yet quite under- 

standable, on the other. Although 

Almighty God is utterly beyond human 
comprehension, He manifests His Di- 
vinity by becoming the Emmanuel, the 
God dwelling among us. By means of 
the lowly and simple outward signs of 
the Sacraments—water, oil, bread— 
He infuses and increases in human be- 

‘ings a sharing of His infinitely exalted 
divine life. 

Not the least of these wonders is 
Almighty God’s method of imparting 
to all men of good will an appreciation 
of the Mystery of Mysteries, the Holy 
Trinity, by means of the sign of the 
cross. This shall be the subject for our 
consideration to-day. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


Sign of the Cross as Intimation of Trinity 


For the mind untrained in the intri- 
cacies of abstract knowledge, things 
which one can see and taste and touch 
have greater power for enlightening the 
understanding than definitions. What 
can be more difficult, even impossible, 
for a finite being to grasp than the 
Holy Trinity? Who can explain it in 
terms that inspire the will to love it 
with that same fervor of devotion as 
one can love the Eucharist? 

Through the sign of the cross, how- 
ever, a practical appreciation of the 
Most Holy Trinity is made easy. The 
words accompanying this sign are 
terms taken from everyday life: Father, 
Son, and Ghost or Spirit. These three 
words declare at once that God is a 
spirit, too great to be confined within 
the limits of material substance. They 
suggest furthermore that this Spirit is 
holiness itself, and as concerned about 
the sons and daughters of men as 
father towards son and son towards 
father. 








By tracing the lines of the cross over 
the body, one senses the intimate rela- 
tionship which exists between the 
heights of heaven and the lowly crea- 
tures of earth. From the high vaulted 
heavens beyond the skies, the Blessed 
Trinity descends to dwell in the mind, 
in the heart, and throughout the entire 
being of him who blesses himself. The 
human body, as a consequence, be- 
comes the abiding place and the pos- 
session of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. 

The sign of the cross symbolizes the 
universality of the Triune Creator, 
pointing as it does to the four points of 
the compass: North, South, East, and 
West. God dwells in and beyond the 
region of the sun, moon and stars, 
guiding their unerring course. through 
the measurelessness of space. The 
earth and whatever has life or existence 
is the concern of His Providence. 
Nothing is too far to the right, nothing 
is too far to the left, but that His 
almighty arms of power and love en- 
compass them all. 


Sign of Cross Embodies Figure of Man 


The figure of man himself is the em- 
bodiment of the sign of the cross. His 
upright position stands erect like the 
pole of the cross; his arms extended 
are the beam. This stance with head 
aloft betokens the nobility of the 
human creature, destined to rise from 
the lowliness of infancy. to the stature 
of maturity, and thus continually strive 
for the things that are above. But the 
beam, symbol of contradiction and of 
burdens, bespeaks the efforts and 
labors one must exert in order to attain 
to higher achievements. This cross, 
though weighty, is thrice-blessed, since 
it signifies the Holy Trinity which 
abides, as it were, in the head, foot and 
members of this “‘tree of divine life.” 
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Nor is this sign of the cross a mute 
symbol: Jesus Christ imparted life- 
giving powers to it through His Pre- 
cious Blood. While hanging on the 
cross, He spoke to all the world of His 
undying love for all creation; He ad- 
dressed words of adoration to the 
Father, and commended His Spirit— 
a Spirit brought to earth by the Holy 
Ghost when He gave life to Jesus 
Christ in the womb of His Virgin 
Mother. The cross, therefore, is the 
tree of life and the tree of God. 


Sign of the Cross as Symbol of Our 
Faith 


Jesus Christ Himself was the first 
to use this holy sign in giving bene- 
diction.. Having commissioned the 
Apostles to depart into the whole 
world—to the colder climes of the 
North, and the warmer suns of the 
South, to the distant shores of the East 
and the tractless expanses of the 
West—Jesus bade them go forth in the 
name of the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost. So doing, He blessed them (by 
the sign of the cross). 

On the walls and graves of the cata- 
combs, early Christians inscribed the 
sign of the cross. These crossed lines, 
heretofore connoting all that was 
criminal and most degrading, now be- 
come the signum fidei—the sign of 
faith. And, as if to give divine ap- 
proval to the power of this emblem of 
the Trinity and of Christ who hal- 
lowed it in His blood, tradition tells 
how the Church was rescued from the 
dark underground halls of secret wor- 
ship and delivered into the light of 
day, through the great sign which 
Constantine beheld: “In hoc signo 
vinices.”” 

From those early beginnings to our 


own time, and down to the consumma- 
tion of the ages, all Sacraments and 
sacramentals are bestowed and blessed 
through the sign of the cross—the sign 
of the Trinity and the sign of Christ. 
Does not this also remind us that every 
blessing in life comes through the 
Cross, emblazoned as it is with the 
names of the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost? In order to be lifted unto the 
Father on high, one must lift and carry 
the cross in the name and power of the 
Three Divine Persons: ‘If anyone will 
come after Me, let him deny himself 
and take up his cross daily and follow 
Me.” 


Sign of the Cross Indulgenced 


In order further to remind the faith- 
ful of the Trinity, the Church enriches 
the sign of the cross, devoutly sketched 
over the body, with an indulgence of 
one hundred days. When made with 
water, sanctified by the sign of the 
cross, an indulgence of two hundred 
days is gained. Her desire is that this 
symbol of faith, the cross and crucifix, 
be displayed in every respectable place, 
so that knowledge and love and ever- 
increasing devotion be fostered for the 
mystery of mysteries, the Holy Trinity. 

Through the cross Jesus Christ 
vanquished the devil; through the 
cross we also can banish the evil spirit. © 
Through the cross inscribed with the 
Triune God, Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost, the Saviour gave command 
to convert the whole world. Since, 
therefore, the Trinity comes to us 
through the Cross, we in turn enter 
ever more intimately into the myste- 
rious and mystical union of the 
Blessed Trinity through the attentive 
and adoring use of this greatest of 
signs: the Cross. Amen. 
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Sunday within the Octave of Corpus Christi 
On Rejecting the Divine Invitation 


“Then the master of the house was angry’’ (Luke, xiv. 21). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) The tragedy of Holy Week distracted us 
from the Last Supper. 

(2) The Lord pleads for a manifestation of 
gratitude. 

(3) The master of the house was angry. 

(4) The Holy Eucharist an urgent necessity. 

(5) Truly a memorial of His passion and 
death. 

(6) Life’s burdens lightened through the 
Eucharist. 

Conclusion: The Holy Eucharist should be 

a constant subject for meditation. 


In establishing the Feast and the 
Octave of Corpus Christi, the Church 
had a twofold purpose in view. The 
one was to celebrate the institution of 
the Holy Eucharist at a time when the 
mournful scenes of Holy Week— 
during which the pomp and ceremony 
of festivity are out of place—have 
passed into the glorious events of the 
Resurrection and Ascension of the 
Risen Saviour, and been followed by 
the triumphant beginnings of the 
Church. On the Feast itself the faith- 
ful are reminded of the great truths of 
the Eucharist, the deep mysteries 
which, though beyond human under- 
standing, are also beyond the possi- 
bility of reasonable doubt. The second 
reason, presented through the parable 
of the Grea§#Supper prepared by the 
king, was to tell of Jesus’ anxiety to 
have His followers not only believe in 
but to receive and take advantage of so 
exalted a life-giving Sacrament. Let 
us reflect upon these two important 
phases of the Holy Eucharist to-day. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy gracel) 


Plea for a Manifestation of Our Gratitude 


In the parable of the Great Supper 
the Lord of the Eucharist pleads for a 
sense of gratitude, so sorely wanting 
in this ungrateful world of ours. 
There are many crimes and abomina- 
tions committed through the heat of 
passion or as a result of weakness 
brought about through habitual sin. 
But are these offenses more grievous 
in the sight of God than those of 
neglect? Is it worse to strike a man 
in the face than to turn from him with 
utter disdain and contempt? That 
we may compel ourselves to seek the 
shelter of the Eucharistic tabernacle, 
and to receive the comforting strength 
which Christ yearns to impart to us at 
His table, Jesus is almost beside Him- 
self in His anxiety to have us as His 
invited guests at His banquet. 

Jesus, the Lamb of God, chose to 
represent Himself most frequently as 
the Lord of meekness, the Saviour im- 
parting solace to the distressed, the 
Good Shepherd feeding and shielding 
His flock, the Redeemer speaking ab- 
solution from the cross. Upon such 
divinely poetic images as these, the 
spiritually fervent have ever dwelt in 
soulfyl admiration. No other picture 
conjures up more abundant wellsprings 
of devotion than these which portray 
the Son of God lavishing His life of love 
upon the children of benediction. To 
behold the otherwise gentle divine 
countenance kindled with the flushed 
cheeks of anger is somewhat startling. 
Nevertheless, such is the truth. To- 
day’s parable describes the Master who 
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had given a great supper, as uttering 
words of severe reprimand which leave 
no room for doubt: “Then the master 
of the house was angry.” 

His was an anger, however, not 
tinged with a spirit of vengeance or 
with a desire to inflict punishment; 
instead, it is an anger of indignation 
at seeing His generosity left unappre- 
ciated and even spurned. His few but 
peremptory words, “I tell you that 
none of those who were invited shall 
taste of my supper,’”’ bespeak not a 
prohibition against partaking of the 
banquet He has prepared, but serve 
to emphasize with all the power of His 
urging that all invited guests must 
dine at his table. If, indeed, such 
strong remonstrances are left un- 
heeded, then His mercy has reached 
the limits beyond which it cannot go. 

It is quite purposeless to minimize 
the truth that Jesus, the Divine Host, 
became angry. He, the meekest and 
most patient of men, often manifested 
a divinely holy anger. Once He 
cautioned His Apostles: ‘Give not 
that which is holy to dogs.”’ With 
the breath of His mouth He caused 
the adamant Pharisees to wince in 
fear; with finality He advised His 
disciples on the day of His Ascension: 
‘He who does not believe shall be 
condemned.” Jesus, therefore, is not 
only the Saviour, but also the Judge 
whose words and works cannot be 
ignored with impunity. 


Urgent Need of Holy Eucharist 


None of the parables spoken by the 
Master expresses greater urgency: 
“Make them come in so that My house 
may be filled.” All excuses: proffered 
as good reasons for being unable to 
attend are: vain and worthless. They 
render such as make them unworthy. 

Why, then, are the faithful not eager 


to honor His presence by visiting Him? 
How many are the distractions and 
engagements which keep even firm 
believers from honoring Him by being 
present at the sacrificial banquet! A 
few moments in His presence appears 
to be the limit of spiritual endurance. 
And even while present and prayerful, 
how often are concerns of trifling im- 
portance summoned to mind so as to 
make the time seem shorter! Not 
even a brief moment is spent in con- 
templating what St. Thomas calls the 
greatest miracle of Christ—His abiding 
presence in the Eucharist. Like the 
chosen three Apostles on one occasion, 
many Catholics, while being bodily 
in an attitude of adoration, are fast 
asleep in spirit. 

At each Benediction with the Blessed 
Sacrament, the priest chants the 
prayer which tells how the Eucharist 
is a memorial of Christ’s passion and 
death; and that by devoutly meditat- 
ing upon the mystery of the suffering 
of Jesus, we may derive abundant 
fruit for our spiritual life. What this 
mystery contains is well expressed in 
the words of the great preacher, Bour- 
daloue: ‘‘Consider well that the body 
of the Saviour does, most certainly, 
suffer much more from us in the 
Eucharist than it did from the Jews 
during the Passion; then it only 
suffered for a time; here it will suffer 
to the end of ages; in His Passion, it 
consented, but here it suffers, as it 
were, through force and violence. It 
suffered during His Pagsion, but it 
was then in the state of a nature liable 
to suffer and to die; but in the Eucharist 
it suffers by being in the very state of 
immortality. The corporal sufferings 
of Christ on earth were glorious to 
God and useful to men; but what He 
suffers in this mystery is injurious to 
God and to men.” 
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Lightens Life’s Burdens 


Our lives may be laden with burdens, 
but none of them is beyond our 
strength, since Christ in the Eucharist 
has promised to make every yoke a 
sweetened one and every burden light. 
It is His love which changes the bitter 
into the sweet. The world will never 
fully learn the lessons of gratitude. 
Therefore, even the kindest of assist- 
ances and the purest of motives will 
not escape the rudeness of suspicion 
and the harshness of misrepresenta- 
tion. But does not the God of the 
Eucharist endure immeasurably 
greater mistreatment? And if the 
Master bore these griefs, should not 
the disciple expect’ them also? And 
if by accepting these hardships Jesus 
merited a name which is above all 


other names, shall not the difficulties 
He sends us contribute to our greater 
glory? 

There are truths which, once ex- 
plained, remain clear in our under- 
standing forever. But there are others 
which, no matter how pleasing and 
inspiring, leave us quite cold and un- 
moved unless we make them a constant 
subject of meditation. Such is the 
mystery of the Holy Eucharist. If we 
do not “take and eat” with a great 
desire fostered by the habit of visiting 
the King’s house, its grandeur and 
its graces fall on barren soil. But if 
we are willing to put ourselves to the 
inconvenience of frequently visiting 
the Prisoner of Love and partaking 
of the Great Supper, we shall be found 
worthy to be His favored guests for- 
ever. Amen. 


Third Sunday After Pentecost 
Our Saviour’s Solicitude fer Sinners 


“This man welcomes sinners and eats with them’’ (Luke, xv. 1). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) The true index of one’s personality re- 
vealed through enemies. 

(2) Human personality revealed in other 
ways. 

(3) Man’s ability or affections differ from 
his personality. 

(4) Our Saviour’s personality revealed in 
to-day’s parable. 

(5) Other reasons why Jesus loves sinners. 

(6) The Christian attitude of the one of- 
fended towards offender. 

(7) Our Saviour’s solicitude for sinners very 
consoling. 


A true index of our personality is the 
manner in which we treat our enemies. 
Every sinner is at enmity with Al- 
mighty God. Still, Our Lord in His 
merciful seeking after the sinner proves 
the profound love of His divine-human 
heart. Since we are all sinners in the 


sight of God, let us try to grasp the 
importance of the lesson contained in 
the parable of to-day’s Gospel. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


How Human Personality Is Revealed 


Whatever relates to a human being 
reveals in some manner the underlying 
personality. No one feature taken 
singly, nor all taken together, tell 
what one is. Yet, each word and 
thought, each circumstance and ges- 
ture, contributes its paltry share to a 
fuller understanding of the moods and 
motives of one’s inner self. Heredity 
and environment, social standing, 
friendships—these are the myriad other 
influences which are the sources and 
background of a human life, stamping 
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their features upon a person. Perhaps 
the clearest evaluation of what one’s 
inner self truly is, can be gleaned from 
one’s dealings with enemies and, more 
particularly, with such as had been 
friends and are now estranged. King 
David, that mighty king who fought 
many a battle and subdued many a 
foe, experienced and gave expression to 
a most poignant grief over the be- 
trayal of his most intimate and 
trusted friend: ‘‘For if my enemy had 
reviled me, I would verily have borne 
it. And if he that hated me had 
spoken great things against me, I would 
perhaps have hidden myself from him. 
But thou a man of one mind, my guide, 
and my familiar, who didst take sweet- 
meats together with me!” (Ps. liv. 13). 


Man’s Affections and Ability Differ from 
His Personality 


A man’s statements may give some 
insight into his intellectual powers, but 
they do not necessarily amount to a 
a Self-revelation. Pagan _ philo- 
sophers, for instance, have written 
sound and uplifting discourses ex- 
tolling virtue. Some have pleaded the 
cause of the downtrodden. Others 
have rightly appraised the folly of 
excessive riches and pleasures. A few 
have written praiseworthily of the 
grandeur of meekness and the heroism 
of kindness. One or the other has 
lauded the beauty of virginity. Such 
were the expressions of their pens and 
the eloquence of their oratory, but 
their lives invariably belied their 
worded ideals. 

Similarly, the geniality one de- 
velops among favored companions 
gives no more than a onesided view of 
one’s intimate self. Friendships are 
the flowerings of personality, but not 
the roots. The finest traits of human 
association, like petals unfurling, as- 


sume a delightful harmony of color and 
softness of texture in the garden of af- 
fections. Friendships bring to life 
and light those wondrous perfections 
of which a human being is capable. 
They bring into the sunshine of society 
the wondrous growth of natural vir- 
tues. Only in part, however, do they 
make known the stability and genuine 
worth of personality. How easy it is 
to be amiable in fair weather! But as 
gold is tried by fire, and as one’s 
mettle is tested in adversity, so a 
personality is made an open book 
through one’s conduct towards one’s 
foes, and particularly in regard to 
those who, in times past, had been 
intimate friends. 


Christ’s Attitude towards Sinners 


To-day’s Gospel story reveals 
Christ’s magnanimous attitude 
towards sinners, once His friends but 
now His enemies. Jt is this mani- 
festation of Jesus’ unwavering and im- 
perturbable disposition which the par- 
able of the lost sheep emphasizes. 
Here Jesus presents Himself not merely 
as the Good Shepherd leading His 
flock along rivulets and through mead- 
ows, nor as the defending shepherd 
warding off the wolf and attacking 
the lion. He is here the loving shep- 
herd seeking the wandering lambs. 
Because these are now disillusioned, 
frightened, bruised and languishing, 
He hastens to their thorny haunts, 
since they will not, of their own ac- 
cord, return to Him. These he finds, 
caresses, and carries on His shoulders. 
Their strayings from the paths of 
virtue have not lessened His solici- 
tude for them, but intensely increased 
it. Through this parable, Jesus ex- 
poses His heart which never ceases to 
beat with longing for everyone: the 
divine-human heart which loved the 
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Pharisees even while upbraiding them; 
that heart which was pressed even 
against Judas’ betraying breast and 
spoke the affectionate word: ‘Friend!’ 
This heart later became the refuge of 
the penitent thief. 


Some Are ‘“‘More Sinned Against than 
Sinning”’ 

As God, Jesus went out of His way 
to welcome sinners and eat with them, 
because they, no less than the more 
favored and faithful, bore the stamp 
of God’s image. As Saviour, the God- 
Man came to bring rescuing redemp- 
tion to all whom the Father had given 
Him. But beyond these bonds which 
bind divinity and humanity together, 
there are other reasons why Jesus 
chose to manifest a personality which 
attracted and sought after lost sheep. 
The chief of these reasons is that not 
all sinners follow their errant ways as 
a result of their own ill-will. Some 
are driven away from the fold. How 
many have been introduced into a 
career of crime! These are the “more 
sinned against than sinning.”’ In them 
is verified in a most literal sense the 
plaint of David’s Miserere: “In sin 
my mother conceived me.” Such off- 
spring as lacked parental guidance 
when they needed it most, and are 
now homeless and hapless, need a 
pursuing Saviour to lift them from 
their thorny and crooked paths. 

Other workers of iniquity have 
fallen in with sinful companions even 
before their years of adolescence. 
Had their lives been shielded by wise 
guidance, their hearts nurtured with 
the warmth of religious fervor, they 
would now be singing God’s praises in- 
stead of hurling cursings and blasphe- 
mies. For these the Shepherd of the 
lost sheep yearns. How can He but 
pity them? And why should He up- 


braid them rather than lift them to 
His shoulders and gently carry them 
back? 


True Christian’s Attitude towards 
Offenders 

Perhaps the most difficult of tasks 
which a repentant soul finds is that of 
desiring to beg pardon from an offended 
person who probably will not accept 
an apology! How many an enmity 
persists, and how long-lived are the 
misunderstandings which continue to 
smoulder, because the one who should 
voluntarily proffer forgiveness shuns 
the offending one! Or if he does pro- 
nounce the formulas of forgiveness, he 
does so with disdain and hints of re- 
proach. In order to win these souls 
back to Himself, Jesus wants every 
sinner to know that he not only may 
return to find pardon, but that the 
Shepherd Himself is seeking to bathe 
him with the tenderness of His mercy. 

Sin, having once incurred its pen- 
alty of remorse and spiritual death, 
often leaves its victim so hapless and 
forsaken that the sinner himself recog- 
nizes his sorry plight. Nevertheless, 
the grace of God pierces his soul, and, 
times without number, the grief for 
having offended the sinner-loving heart 
of so gracious a Saviour gives rise to a 
sense of humility so contrite as is 
rarely experienced even by virtuous 
souls. As the Lives of the Saints tell 
abundantly, many offenders realize 
the folly of their sins, codperate with 
God’s grace, and attain to heights of 
virtue, as did many an Augustine and 
a Margaret of Cortona. Why, then, 
should not the pursuing Shepherd seek 
them, since His redeeming blood has 
obtained plenteous pardon for all men 
without exception? 

How appealing, therefore, is this 
parable of the lost sheep! The Apos- 
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tles, with Peter as their spokesman, 
when asked by Jesus whether they too 
would depart from Him instead of 
believing His explanation of the Eu- 
charist, declared: ‘‘Lord, to whom 
shall we go, for Thou hast the words 
of eternal life?’ How much more 
should not those who have offended 
God turn to the Good Shepherd and 


‘say: ‘‘Lord, we know that we can al- 


ways come to Thee, for no matter how 
often and long we have spurned Thy 


love, Thou pursuest us with Thy 
blessings.’’ Since the Good Shepherd 
so beautifully demonstrates His love 
for the wandering sheep, no sinner 
need have any fear of Him. If you 
have strayed far from the flock of 
Christ, know that your Saviour seeks 
you. You are as precious to Him as 
the ninety-nine just whom He leaves 
for a time to find you. But, having 
gone back, resolve to stray no more. 
Amen. 











Bonk Revirws 


The Development of Catholic Social 
Thought.—Christian teaching did not 
drop as a bomb into the social world; 
it did not act as social dynamite. It 
proved itself a mighty social force, but 
its mode of operation was not revolu- 
tionary. It did not set class against 
class, and did not disrupt the existing social 
structure. It did not work with the 
revolutionary concepts of Marxian com- 
munism—class consciousness, class dis- 
content, class antagonism, class warfare. 
It did not come forth with a social mani- 
festo nor with a program of sweeping social 
reforms. Still, within a comparatively 
brief time its impact on all social institu- 
tions and on society in general could be 
felt. This success is due to the fact that 
Christianity used the historical environ- 
ment in order to transformit. Undeniably 
the process is slow, but it constitutes the 
only truly constructive method of pro- 
cedure in social reform. Catholicism is 
always historical; it has its roots in the 
past, and from these roots deeply imbedded 
in history it draws its vitality; its de- 
velopment is continuous and at no point 
breaks with the past. Historicity is its 
hallmark, as Cardinal Newman has so 
convincingly shown. Hence, the most 
devastating verdict which the Cardinal 
brought against Protestantism took on this 
form: ‘‘Whatever else Protestantism may 
or may not be, it is unhistorical.” 

No movement in the Church can be 
properly understood and rightly evaluated 
unless it is seen in historical perspective. 
We have before us two publications in 
which the historical category is applied. 
One, by Dr. Celestine Nuesse,! is devoted 
to Catholic social thought in America; 
the other one, by Arthur T. Geoghegan,’ 
studies the higher estimation of labor and 
the laborer brought about by Christian 


1 The Social Thought of American Catholics, 
1634-1829. By Celestine Joseph Nuesse 
(Catholic University of America Press, 
Washington, D.C.). 

2 The Attitude towards Labor in Early 
Christianity and Ancient Culture. By Arthur 
T. Geoghegan (same publishers). 


sentiment. Both of these scholarly works 
exemplify the manner in which Christianity 
influences social thinking and social con- 
ditions, and in this respect are very in- 
structive. 

Dr. Nuesse’s dissertation gives evidence 
of extensive reading, albeit of secondary 
sources. The picture presented is fairly 
complete, and the conclusions drawn re- 
liable. Social thought arose out of reac- 
tion to concrete social and economic 
conditions. In this period and under the 
circumstances it could hardly be otherwise, 
it was neither systematic nor collective. 
As Catholics belong to different social 
strata, they do not always see eye to eye in 
these matters, in which, after all, a certain 
divergence of opinions is possible. The 
traditional conservatism of Catholics would 
naturally make for a measure of accom- 
modation, compromise and conformism. 
Except in the field of charitable and edu- 
cational activity, Catholics were rather 
followers than initiators and leaders. The 
defensive position into which they were 
forced by the weight of circumstances pre- 
vented them from playing an aggressive 
part in the inauguration of social ideas and 
trends. For those who arrive later on the 
scene it is easy enough to see what might 
have been done. The book is readable 
and well worth reading. 

The transmuting power of Christianity 
manifests itself most strikingly in the re- 
valuation of the lower forms of labor which 
it has accomplished. At any time enough 
unpleasantness is attached to physical 
work to render it unpopular and to account 
for the general disdain in which it is held. 
Necessity may reconcile men to manual 
labor in a measure, but it is still looked 
upon as something base and servile to 
which one submits reluctantly. Really 
honored labor became only in the Christian 
world. The respected position which labor 
and the laborer now enjoy, they owe to 
Christianity. Remarkable as the result is, 
it is even more remarkable how the change 
was wrought, for it came as a byproduct, 
as the logical consequence, of the practical 
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application of remoter and more funda- 


mental Christian teachings. The evolu- 


tion of the new attitude towards labor is the 
fascinating theme of Dr. Geoghegan’s 
scholarly study. ‘‘Christ,’’ states the 
author, ‘said nothing about the dignity of 
labor” (p. 230). But, as no one before, 
Christ proclaimed the unique value of the 
individual and insisted on the primacy of 
the law of charity. To these two factors 
the author traces the Christian concept of 
the inherent worth of labor. The volume, 
richly documented both from classical and 
early Christian literature, is in every re- 
spect a truly scholarly performance. It 
contains several interesting plates dealing 
with the subject of labor. 

It is gratifying to see that American 
Catholics are becomitig more _history- 
minded and past-conscious, as the growing 
activity of their historical societies indi- 
cate. The volume published by the United 
States Catholic Historical Society for 
1945 brings some valuable historical mate- 
rial. The volume is mentioned here be- 
cause some of the articles which appear in 
the collection are of distinctly social inter- 
est. This applies to the essay dealing with 
the episcopacy of Leonard Neale, second 
Archbishop of Baltimore, and the brief 
sketch of Catholic Eastern Churches in 
New York City. The episcopacy of Neale 
vividly reminds us that the going of the 
Church in those days was not always 
smooth. When we realize the internal 
difficulties with which churchmen of that 
period had to cope, we understand that 
they could not devote themselves to more 
extended social activities. Other articles 
treat of the Peace Efforts of Benedict XV 
and the Constitution and the Declaration. 
All the articles have been diligently com- 
piled and embody much conscientious re- 
search. 

In the life of States there are many hap- 
penings which create no political stir, but 
are instinct with profound human interest. 
Such are the personal contacts between the 
official representatives of different govern- 
ments and the epistolary communications 
arising out of diplomatic relations. These 
things are not as inconsequential as some 
may be inclined to think, for they produce 


3 Historical Records and Studies. Vol. 
XXXIV. Edited by Rev. Thomas J. Mc- 
Mahon, S.T.D. (U. S. Catholic Historical 
Society, New York City). 


what might be called the international 
diplomatic weather, which is not without 
some indirect influence on the course of 
events. Be that as it may, the historian is 
ever on the outlook for documents which re- 
flect contemporary happenings. The com- 
pilation and publication of such documents 
is an indispensable preliminary to the 
writing of history. It is obvious, therefore, 
that Dr. Stock has rendered an invaluable 
service to history by collecting and pub- 
lishing the official reports that shed light 
on the consular relations between our own 
country and the Papal States. The 
stately volume is the fruit of laborious 
investigation, and will prove a boon to the 
student of this phase of history. The 
Introduction is particularly valuable, as it 
shows the friendly sentiments which the 
Papal Government always entertained 
towards our Republic. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, PH.D. 


James Cardinal Gibbons.—Hats off 
to a Christian Plutarch! In addition to 
this story of Cardinal Gibbons, Covelle 
Newcomb’s gallery of inspiring lives 
includes the stories of Henri Christophe, 
Cardinal Newman and Miguel Cer- 
vantes. When you have finished 
“Larger Than the Sky,’’! you will prob- 
ably wire to Longmans for the others. 
The author writes with an eye to young 
readers; but it will be the tenacious 
juvenile whose copy is not usurped by 
his elders. Roman boys probably had 
the same difficulty with their copy of 
Plutarch. 

One would imagine that Covelle New- 
comb’s skill was developed writing for 
radio, since it smacks of the best radio 
drama. There is the same ability to 
seize the highlights of a story and 
dramatize them with vibrant dispatch. 
Description is graphic; but it sounds 
like description which stems from a 
creative imagination, and not from a 
memory for descriptive cliches. The 
conversational passages have the ring of 
actual speech, and are used to advance 
the action, and not, as with some fic- 
tionizing biographers, just to give an air 

4 Consular Relations between the United 
States and the Papal States. Instructions and 
Despaiches. Edited with Introduction by 
Leo Francis Stock, Ph.D. (American Catholic 


Historical Association, Washington, D. C.). 
1 Longmans Green and Co., New York City. 
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of naturalness—the ‘‘sez I’’ and ‘“‘sez she”’ 
of an old crone’s tale. The tense nar- 
rative of the crisis over the Knights of 
Labor and the account of Cardinal 
Gibbons at the Conclave which elected 
Pius X are splendid pieces of popular 
historical writing. 

The story begins with the death of 
Gibbons’ father in Ireland, whither the 
family had returned from James’ birth- 
place in Baltimore. The widowed 
mother brought her children back to the 
United States and settled in New Or- 
leans, where Jim took a jobin Raymond’s 
grocery store. Once the family were able 
to manage without him, he began 
studies for the priesthood at St. Charles’ 
in Baltimore. With his first appoint- 
ment to St. Bridget’s in Canton, Md., 
the story gathers stirring momentum 
which never relaxes. His forthright 
sympathy with the Union cause during 
the Civil War got him into dramatic dif- 
ficulties. When he was made secretary 
to Archbishop Spalding, his rare tact 
and good judgment were manifested 
during the Second Plenary Council. 
Came the exciting years when young 
Bishop Gibbons administered the Vicari- 
ate of North Carolina from a saddle; 
when he was in frequent peril of his life 
from the Ku Klux Klan, but gradually 
soothed the savage breast of bigotry 
by his humaneness and charm. On 
leaving the Vicariate for the Diocese of 
Richmond, he published ‘‘Faith of Our 
Fathers’ to continue his apostolate. 
However well acquainted we of middle 
years may be with the subsequent 
events of the Cardinal’s life, the author’s 
fresh dramatic narrative will hold our 
interest to the last. From it all, a 
thoroughly admirable figure emerges, of 
whom the author can truly say: ‘“‘While 
inventors made grist for industry’s mills, 
while rich men strained for more riches 
and poor men cried impotently for their 
share, Cardinal Gibbons, with a calm 
but overwhelming determination, wrote, 
talked, preached and lived a democratic 
example in an effort to restore the Chris- 
tian, the American, ideal.” 

Plutarch is thought to have inspired 
many a boy to noble living by his stories 
of distinguished characters from Greco- 
Roman history. Without touching the 
canonized Saints, Christian history has a 








wealth of far more inspiring characters 
than the worthies of ancient Greece and 
Rome. The realistic boy of a genera- 
tion ago was left cold by the over- 
idealizations of Father Finn’s juveniles. 
He wanted his exemplars quarried from 
life and history, as the present author 
does so successfully. Here we have 
the answer to a realistic boy’s prayer. 
And judging from the bibliography, the 
author has the same zeal for research 
that characterized Plutarch. A special 
round of applause is due the illustrator, 
Addison Burbank. 

Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. 


Origin of the Dominican Liturgy.— 
Father Bonniwell’s unusually fine 
study of the history of the Dominican 
Liturgy will be hailed by the general 
reader as well as by the liturgist.1 Written 
in a distinctive and engaging style, it is 
reliable, comprehensive, and authoritative, 
and represents the definitive work on the 
Dominican Liturgy. Later studies may 
indeed amplify or more fully demonstrate 
certain points, but they will hardly alter 
any essential conclusions. In his skillful 
handling of manuscript and printed sources, 
in his approach to the complex problems of 
his subject, the author exhibits a splendid 
specimen of scholarship and learning. 

The comparative study of the Liturgy 
will certainly be advanced by Father 
Bonniwell’s book. Not only does he pre- 
sent a survey of the Roman Rite before 
the thirteenth century, but he also indi- 
cates relationships between the Dominican 
Liturgy and that of various Orders and 
dioceses, such as Paris, Hereford, Sarum, 
etc. A new chapter on ‘‘The Influence of 
the Dominican Rite,’’ added to the second 
edition, is especially significant in this con- 
nection, for it shows the wide vogue en- 
joyed by the Dominican Liturgy in the 
Middle Ages, being adopted by at least 
five other Religious Orders and numerous 
dioceses. 

Two complex problems concerning the 
Dominican Liturgy faced the author: (1) 
when was the Dominican Liturgy first uni- 


fied; (2) what earlier Liturgy or Liturgies 


14 History of the Dominican Liturgy 
1215-1945. Second edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. By William R. Bonniwell, O.P. 
Introduction by the Most Reverend Bar- 
tholomew J. Eustace, S.T.D., Bishop of 
Camden (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York 
City; pages xii + 419). 
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were its main source? Concerning the first 
point Father Bonniwell concludes that the 
Liturgy was unified during the lifetime of 
St. Dominic or sufficiently soon after to be 
considered his work. Then followed a 


period of diversity owing to the rapid dis- 


persion of the friars to the European 
centers. Desire for liturgical harmony re- 
sulted in the revision of the Four Friars, 
closely followed by the definitive revision 
of Humbert of Romans (1256). 

The most important contribution of the 
volume is the solution of the vexing ques- 
tion of the origin of the Dominican Liturgy. 
Previous authors, who had made only 
superficial or partial studies, have given 
a variety of answers to this question. The 
most persistent was that the Dominican 
Liturgy represented a variation of the 
Gallican Rite. Our author proves con- 
clusively through exhaustive research that 
the Dominican Liturgy is basically a 
Roman Rite of the late twelfth century. 
The Dominicans enriched it with certain 
non-Roman variations and additions, but 
these were not important enough to char- 
acterize the Dominican Liturgy as Gallican 
rather than Roman. Hence, it is older than 
and just as truly Roman as the Rite which 
is now in almost universal use in the West- 
ern Church. 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that ‘‘a comparison between the 
Dominican rite and the present Roman 
Rite frequently reveals the Friars Preach- 
ers adhering to an old Roman custom 
which the Church of Rome has abandoned”’ 
(p. 181). For example, the wearing of the 
amice over the head, while approaching the 
altar for Mass, was a Roman observance 
which was only supplanted by the use of 
the biretta in the sixteenth century. The 
Dominican custom of communicating one- 
self with the left hand was practised at 
Rome. Again, in not adopting the Judica 
me Deus as part of the prayers at the foot 
of the altar, the Dominicans adhered to the 
ancient practice of the Roman Church. 
Thus, those Dominican rubrics which have 
often been the sport of the superficial ob- 
server are more Roman, in the sense of 
more ancient, than the corresponding rubric 
of the present Roman Rite. 

After reaching his conclusions on these 
major questions, the author follows the 
course of Dominican liturgical history 
down the centuries to the present day. 


He shows how the vicissitudes of time and 
the tampering of unskilled revisers have 
marred the liturgical masterpiece which 
left the hands of the early Dominican 
liturgists. Incidentally he solves a num- 
ber of minor controversies and presents 
a wealth of data which are truly interesting. 

Throughout the volume the reader is 
constantly placed in close touch with 
Dominican history. It was the Liturgy 
which was the formative influence in 
molding the great preachers, theologians, 
teachers, missionaries, and Saints of the 
Order, for St. Dominic, rooting the genius 
of his Order in action flowing from con- 
templation, deliberately chose the solemn 
performance of the sacred offices as one of 
the essential means of realizing the Order’s 
purpose. The Liturgy has remained close 
to the heart and spirit of the Order; indeed, 
it has been a golden thread binding to- 
gether every Friar Preacher and every 
Dominican activity. Stemming from 
Dominic himself, it has been the bond of 
unity which has brought the Order through 
its times of triumph and sustained it in its 


hours of trial. It was especially during © 


these latter hours that the friars placed 
reliance on the Liturgy, and some of the 
most touching pages of the book illustrate 
those practices which developed from re- 
course to Mary, the Protectress of the 
Order, in times of crisis. Thus, perusal 
of this work is an excellent way to gain 
some understanding of the Dominican 
spirit and an insight into its action within 
the Church. 

The volume is enriched with twelve 
reproductions from Dominican liturgical 
books, is provided with a detailed Index, 
and a copious bibliography. The second 
edition contains thirty-three pages of 
additional matter, most important of which 
is the new chapter previously mentioned. 
A new Appendix offers convincing proof 
that the Carmelite Liturgy of the latter 
half of the thirteenth century was in- 
debted to the Dominican. Several para- 
graphs have been added concerning St. 
Margaret of Hungary, the report of whose 
canonization late in 1943 was received too 
late to-be included in the first edition. The 
section devoted to St. Albert the Great 
has been rewritten and expanded, and a 
number of other minor changes have been 
made in the new edition. 

WiiuraM A. HINNEBuscH, O.P. 
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